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HE Value of 
a Reputation 


For many years educational 
institutions have placed their 
confidence in the Acme S. V. 
E. Motion Picture Projector. 


For an equal time churches of 
every denomination have 
shown a preference for the 
Acme S. V. E. which has re- 
sulted in its use in virtually 
every city, town and com- 
munity in this country. 

The Acme S. V. E. is de- 
signed for non-theatrical pro- 
jection and has a long record 
of exacting satisfaction and 





service. Users’ preference 
based on its performance is the 
Acme’s strongest testimonial. j 


This cumulative reputation is 
of especial importance to 
schools and churches contem- 
plating the use of motion | 
pictures. The Acme S. V. E. | 
assures confidence in your | 
work. 


Write for complete information 
and our book of Free Films 














Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 


‘ Ap 
(gp 1134 West Austin Avenue (a0 


CHICAGO U.S. A. 


There is an Acme Distributor near you 
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The Progress of Power 


A One-Reel Feature — Instructive and Entertaining 


g ieee pictorial, entertaining, and 
instructive film vividly portrays 
a comparatively new power, serving 
America’s industries and municipal- 
ities. It is one of the snappiest films 
of its kind ever produced. There 
is a certain amount of individuality 
to each scene which holds the inter- 
est of the spectator throughout the 
showing. If you want something 
different and unusual, order ‘‘The 
Progress of Power’ today. Give 
your friends and patrons an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this modern power 
unit operating under all conditions 
in the oil fields, cotton fields, at the 
docks, in the dense forests, etc. 








You can't go wrong by adding this 
film to your next picture program—- 
it is a film worth anyone's time to 
see. 


Loaned Without Charge 





The film printed on non-inflammable stock 
is loaned without charge by us, but the ex- 
press charges must be paid by the recipient. 
If possible, give us the choice of two or three 
dates, any of which will suit you. 


The Power Farmer, School Days, and The 
Power Behind the Orange, all one-thousand 
foot productions are now available for dis- 
tribution. 





Address your request for loan of films to 
Chicago or to any one of our branch houses. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Soldiers open the gates of the Jamestown stockade for an ox-drawn tumbri 
66 AT 9? 
JAMESTOWN 
A realistic and accurae drama of the first per- The capture of Pocahontas, daughter of the 
manent English settlement in America. Having powerful chief Powhatan, is followed by her 
gained a foothold in the wilderness by tremen- marriage to John Rolfe which determines the 
dous hardship, the very existence of Jamestownis friendship of the Indians. Powhatan’s war of ex- 
threatened through starvation and Indian hos- termination ends and the settlement is firmly i 
tility aggravated by Spanish intrigue. established. 


The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Planned by the Yale University Press and produced under the supervision .and 
control of a Committee of the Council of Yale University. Beautiful and inspiring, 
as well as scrupulously accurate, these unique historical films are tremendously 
popular as entertainment and invaluable for teaching. To secure them, write at 
once, outlining their contemplated use, and thus be sure of obtaining the pictures 
for the dates you desire. Write today and avoid delay. 


FILMS PRODUCED THUS FAR: 


Columbus The Puritans The Gateway to the West Yorktown rhe Frontier Woman 
Jamestown Peter Stuyvesant The Eve of the Revolution Vincennes Alexander Hamilton 
The Pilgrims Wolfe and Montcalm The Declaration of Independence Daniel Boone Dixie 


A 64-Page Illustrated ‘Booklet 
Will Also be Wailed on Request 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tae Epvucationat Scxeen ] 
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| . «ale , 
A Colonial Textile Room 
Old-Time Domestic Textile Industry Illustrated in a 
Working Museum of History 


Epwarp C. Pace, State Normal School, DeKalb, Ill. 


F ONE should take the time of the out- 
break of the Revolution in America as a 
dividing line in human history, it would 

truth to that 

greater changes have taken place in the every- 
day life of the people in the one hundred 


not be far from the affirm 


fifty years since that time than in all the 
centuries and thousands of years that pre- 
ceded. 


that period, even among the most advanced 


From the beginning of time down to 


peoples, each family lived to a large degree 
a life of self-dependence. Each family pro- 
vided for itself nearly all that it needed in 
the way of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, light, 
transportation, etc. Since the beginning of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century all 
those conditions have changed. Many lands 
and countless numbers of people have been 
levied upon to furnish our dining tables. 
Various people and widely separated regions 
provide our clothing. If workers hundreds or 
even thousands of miles away lay down their 
tools, we may be compelled to eat uncooked 
food, to face the darkness without light, o1 
mayhap to approach the verge of death from 
cold. Every man is dependent upon every 
other man for the satisfaction of his very 
existence wants. 

This mighty change in the common life 
of man constitutes what is commonly known 
as the Industrial Revolution. It came about 
as a result of the invention and development 
of the steam-engine as a reliable source of 
power, capable of almost limitless expansion. 
It made possible the devising and use of ma- 
chinery in all its myriad forms. It led in 


evitably to easy and rapid transportation on 


land and on sea and recently in the air. Man 
gained immeasurably, but he lost his self- 


dependence. 


Of course, what we have been saying is so 
well known to most that it seems like repeat- 
ing truisms. But while we may intellectually 
take in the facts, it is to be wondered whether 
these facts enter into our real consciousness. 
We know by common experience the present 
manner of life, but old-time ways are so 
utterly outside of our experience that it is 
difficult to really sense the conditions. 

To meet just such situations, during the 
last twelve years we have been developing at 
the Northern Illinois State Teachers. College 
what we call a Working Museum of History. 
We have been gathering together the relics 
of the past, more especially those that per- 
tained to the everyday life of the people. 
We have sought to bring them into the rela- 
tions to each other which they had when they 
had an actual part in the life that was. 

One result of this endeavor has been the 
setting apart of a room as a Textile Room. 
Here we have assembled as many of the im- 
plements formerly employed in making the 
fabrics used for wearing apparel as it has 
been possible to find in attics and lofts, in 
cellars, in out-buildings, and in other out-of- 
the-way places. These we have brought into 
their former relationships and thus have re- 
created somewhat the conditions of the olden 
time. When, in addition to this, the various 
implements are once more put to the uses to 
which they were habituated in days of yore, 
we in this generation are able to know by 
actual experience how the men of other 
senerations clothed themselves. 

Because of the limited areas in which it 
could be grown, because of the remoteness of 
those areas from the principal consuming 
populations, and because of the difficulty in 
preparing it for use, cotton did not become a 
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very important product until after the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin at the very close of the 
eighteenth century. By that time the power 
loom and spinning jenny were so common 
The 


result was cotton never entered in any very 


that cotton goods were machine made. 


large way into our domestic manufactures. 

Silk culture never got beyond the experi- 
mental stage in this country during the col- 
onial days. Such silk fabrics as were used 
were imported. 

These things being so, it will be readily 
perceived that flax and wool were practically 
the only raw products used in the home-spun 





Figure 1. Hackling Flax 
industries. Flax grows readily in almost any 
kind of soil or climate, its fibers are tough 
and strong, it bleaches white and is easily 
dyed, it is adapted to a large variety of uses. 
Hence it was the more commonly used of the 
two textile materials. Wool was reserved for 
ornamental fabrics and for use where warmth 
was demanded. 

In the manufacture of textiles there were 
these principal operations—First, getting the 
raw material ready for use; secondly, spin- 
ning; thirdly, weaving. The second and third 
processes were essentially the same with both 
The first process was quite dif- 


materials. 
ferent in the two cases. 

Flax was harvested by pulling it up by 
the roots. After partial drying, the seed pods 
were removed by drawing the heads of the 
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flax through a coarse wooden or wire comb, 
called a ripple. The flax was then retted 
(rotted) by being kept wet for several days 
in order that the woody part of the stems 
might be more easily separated from the fila- 
ments. After drying once more, the flax was 
subjected to a heavy pounding by a ponder- 
ous implement called a flax-brake, the pur- 
pose being to break up the woody parts. 
These fragments of wood were then beaten 
out of the fiber (scutched) by the flax being 
laid upon a sort of block and repeatedly 
struck by a heavy, blunt-edged, wooden knife 
called a swingle. The flax was sometimes 
put through the breaking and swingling pro- 
cesses more than once. Unfortunately our 
museum does not yet possess a ripple, a brake, 
nor a swingling-knife. Consequently, these 
earlier processes in preparing flax cannot at 
present be made concrete experiences. 

There was still another procedure in the 
preparation of the flax for spinning. It was 
repeatedly drawn through a series of long, 
strong, steel teeth called a hackle (hetchel). 
The purpose was to separate the shorter and 
coarser fibers from the rest and also to 


The flax 


was sometimes put through a succession of 


straighten out the remaining fibers. 


increasingly finer hackles, occasionally as 
many as six or eight. 

The harvesting and preparatory processes 
in dealing with flax were dusty and dirty 
work and extremely tedious and fatiguing. 
They were performed mostly in the open or 
on the big barn floor and were done by the 
men and older boys as a rule. Hence, our 
picture of the hackling does not have exactly 
the right “flavor,” but at least it does show 
the process and the character of the im- 
plement. 

By the time flax was ready for the spin- 
ning-wheel it had gone through from fifteen 


Wool 


It was 


to upwards of twenty manipulations. 
did not require so many handlings. 
first sorted, since all parts of each fleece were 
not of equal fineness, length of fiber, etc. 
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Then came the cleaning to rid the wool of 
various impurities which naturally adhered 
to it. These impurities were eliminated by 
scouring (washing) and by burring. Both 
processes were principally chemical. As they 
required no special appliances they need not 
engage our attention here. 

The one mechanical process in preparing 
wool for spinning was the carding. This was 
performed with implements called cards. 
Their general construction is well shown in 
the cut. One side of each card was covered 
with leather which was thickly set with fine 
wire teeth slightly bent toward the handle. 
In between these brush-like appliances the 
wool was drawn until the fibers all lay one 
way. Then, by a dextrous movement, the bit 
of wool was carded into a light roll (roving), 
ready to be spun. The two sets of cards 
shown in the picture are made of hard wood, 





Figure 2. Carding Wool 


yet five very distinct grooves on the handles 
of the left-hand cards are evidence of the 
firm grip of the fingers of several genera- 
tions of vanished toilers. The pressing of 
the forefinger of the right hand has worn 
half through the back of the right-hand cards. 
Thick coatings of ancient grease surround 
these finger marks. The carding by the fire- 
place in the Colonial Room suggests the dili- 
gent sociability of the long winter evenings 
in the olden time. All these circumstances 
help to make antiquity thinkable. 
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The spinning process, whether of wool or 
of flax, was essentially the same. It con- 
sisted (1) of drawing out the fibers into a 





Figure 3. Spinning on flax and wool wheels 


loose sort of cord and then (2) of twisting 
it into a more compact thread. As fast as 
spun it was wound upon the spindle or upon 
bobbins (spools). 

The “great wheel” for spinning wool some- 
what antedates Cclumbus. Crude as it may 
seem to us, the spinning-wheel was a vast 
advance over the hand spindle and distaff 
which had been the sole implements for spin- 
ning through all the preceding ages. Because 
of the shortness of the wool fiber, the spinster, 
as she stood by the wheel, carefully drew out 
and partially twisted by hand a convenient 
length of the fiber. With a swift turn of the 
wheel she spun the thread, stopping the wheel 
when the twist was to her satisfaction. Chang- 
ing the position of her hand, which held the 
thread, she gave the wheel another turn and 
quickly stepped forward as she wound her 
product on the spindle or bobbin. It will be 
observed that the motion of the wheel was 
It is calculated that a spry 
spinster, in her backward and forward move- 
ments, would walk as much as twenty miles 


intermittent. 


in the course of a day’s work. 

The small wheel was invented later than 
the great wheel and was an improvement upon 
it. Since the wheel was operated by a treadle, 
the spinster could be seated and was free to 
use both hands in manipulating the fiber. The 
motion of the wheel was continuous and 
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Figure 4. Another type of wool wheel and a 
flax wheel from the Custis family 


rapid and only long and tough fibers could 
be used advantageously. Hence the wheel was 
used for flax spinning almost exclusively. 
By a combination of spindle, bobbin, and flier 
(too intricate to describe here) the twisting 


The 


and winding were done in one process. 
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cut will give a fair understanding of the 
essential differences between the great wheel 
(for wool) and the small wheel (for flax). 
The other picture of wheels (figure 4) is 
given to show an improvement upon the wool 
With the spindle at the end of the 


arm, swung back and forth by the treadle, 


wheel. 


it was supposed to obviate the wearisome 
stepping forward and backward. The spinster 
could also be seated, though she often stood. 
This type of wheel was devised not long be- 
fore home-spinning went out of vogue and it 
is not very commonly seen, not even in mu- 
seums. It will be observed that the small 
flax wheel in this picture is minus the spindle 
and the distaff. 


with interest because it once belonged to the 


The spinster is examining it 
Custis family of Virginia. It will be remem- 
bered that Mrs. Washington belonged to this 
family by her first marriage. 


(This article to be concluded in the next issue) 


The Use of the Stereopticon in the Seattle 
Public Schools 


Jutia A. SHOUREK 


Elementary Science, Public Schools, Seattle 


ITHIN the past year the elementary 

schools of Seattle have developed a 

city wide program of visual instruc- 
tion. Prior to that time most of the visual 
work of the schools was done by means of 
the film under the direction of the Committee 
on Visual Education. This committee passes 
on available films and makes recommenda- 
tions and bookings for their use in the schools. 
It renders a valuable service in securing both 
educational and entertainment films. The 
difficulty of securing timely educational reels, 
however, makes possible very little correlation 


to the regular work in the school curriculum 
with this type of projection. 
place, but along with its many advantages it 
has some disadvantages which make its fre- 
quent use impracticable. 


It has a definite 


About a year ago it was found that a stere- 
opticon would aid materially in the Nature 
Study work so a number of plant slides and 
a small portable projector were provided for 
the purpose. This gave opportunity to use 


the material in all schools. The portable 
stereopticon connects with the regular light 
socket, requires no special screen and can be 
used in any sized room in any light except 
full sunlight. The slides can be rearranged to 
fit a great number of topics and the talk that 
goes with them can be changed to suit the 
erade in which the material is used. In these 
features as far as classroom work is concerned, 
the stereopticon and slides have a great ad- 
vantage over the moving picture machine and 


film. 
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In September, 1923. the district secured a 
of as the “Keystone 600 


set. 


set slides known 
Previously a large number of slides on 
science, history, language, and geography had 
been kept in the school warehouse for the use 
of the high schools. The work of distributing 
them must have been very much of a burden 
to the men in charge for they knew nothing 
of the material and naturally were hardly to 
be expected to handle the various subjec ts as 
well as one trained for the work. 

These slides were all sent to a room in the 
oftices of the Superintendent of Schools and 
the task of “selling” them and their possibil- 
ities to the principals and teachers was under- 
taken. 


chase necessary slides if the respective schools 


The School Board was willing to pur 


saw their value and were willing to provide 
their own stereopticons. 

The “600 set” 
terial on world geography, but it seemed ad 


home, so the Seattle 


contains very valuable ma 


visable to start neare1 


Chamber of Commerce was asked to co- 
operate. And co-operate they did. Several 
hundred beautifully colored slides were 
loaned the “slide library.” They covered many 


phases of industry and resources of the state 


as well as its scenik 


possibilities and im- 
provements in the way of highways, irrigation 
projects and bridges. Here Was a splendid 
starting point. The eighth grades use a 
by Dean Howard T. Lewis of the University 
of Washington entitled “The Basic Industries 


text 


of the Pacific Northwest.” It is a shortened 
edition of a university text known as “Re 


the Pacific North 
west” and had been prepared for and pre- 
to the the ot 


From the slides loaned by them 


sources and Industries of 


sented schools by Chamber 
Commerce. 
a set of seventy-five was made up to illustrate 


the book. 


tion, fruits, fisheries, 


Grain resources, livestock, irriga 


lumber and other sub 
jects from the table of contents were illus- 
trated by groups of slides ranging from two 
to sixteen in number. This set was taken to 


the various schools and shown in the class 
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rooms. A fine set of bird slides loaned by 
the Seatthe Audubon Society and other plant 
slides were used and the campaign was on. 

The children liked it. The kindergartners 
from their comfortable little chairs could sit 
naturally and enjoy the story of their break- 
fast as told through slides on wheat, oats, 
chickens, fruits and cows with as keen an 
interest as the more mature eighth graders who 
saw in those same slides the growth from a 
great wilderness of a producing and commer- 
cial empire. 

And all the six grades between liked it. 
Birds and wild flowers, mountains and lakes, 
fruits and vegetables, sheep and cattle—all 
these were brought to the eyes and the imagi- 
nations back of those eyes worked over time. 

Teachers and principals readily saw the 
possibilities of the idea—but they had no 
funds to 


“daylight” projectors. 


with which buy medium-priced 
But principals and 
schools have a fairy godmother, so the fairy 
The Parent-Teach- 
shown the 
possibilities of the idea and they waved their 


magic 


godmother was called in. 


ers’ Association groups were 


wands and school after school was 


In some 
schools the money was raised through paper 


added to the list of slide borrowers. 


sales—in others the lantern was left as the 
parting gift of the graduating eighth grade 
class. 

Today fifty-nine grade schools are pro- 
vided with stereopticons and the slide library 
is growing by leaps and bounds to keep up 
with demands of those schools. 

The old slides from the warehouse have 
been re-classified and re-organized and from 
them we have a supplementary geography set, 
a set on Greek and Roman History to illus- 
trate the history of the fourth and sixth grades. 
The third grade goes “Around the World With 


the Children” through seventy slides showing 


the Artic and the torrid region, the desert and 
the mountain top, Europe and finally bring- 


ing them back to the land they love the best. 
Animal life, life, wild 


sea insects, trees, 
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flowers, shrubs: all are pictured on glass for 
the eyes that eagerly await them. 

The slide library today contains about 
five thousand slides. 
textiles and food stuffs has been met by 
making up permanent sets on the various 
subjects. Silk, wool, cotton, linen; iron, steel, 
and coal; each set is kept in a separate box 
and goes out only when there is a demand for 
that subject. This leaves the main set intact 
for the use of the teacher who is taking up 
regional geography and wants material on 
that. 

The Pacific Northwest Products Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce have aided the 
Local indus- 


The demand for sets on 


work in a very practical way. 
tries have had slides made of their own partic- 
ular work and added them to the slide li- 
brary. Our slides on coal and iron as studied 
in regional geography are supplemented by 
‘a set showing the digging and distributing of 
coal in Washington and the manufacture of 
stoves in Seattle. 

The grain resources are brought home 
through a. set on bread baking; the dairy in- 
terests are linked with the home by a set on 
milk distribution; the coffee of Brazil is 
followed through a local roasting and grind- 
ing establishment, and our water power is 
pictured through a series of slides following 
the subject from the reservoir in the mountains 
to the wires which do our city’s work. The 
Port Commission set shows just what Seattle 
means as a port. 

The Mt. National Park Co. and 
the Northern Pacific railroad have given us 
access to two great national parks—through 


Ranier 


sets of lantern slides. 

The district has bought many slides. A set 
of one hundred sixty American History has 
recently been added and the third grade 
children have a set made for them on our own 
“Indians of Washington.” A recent Europe- 


an visit by one of the Superintendent’s staff 
has already yielded a fine set on modern 
Greece and others are hoped for. 


Two sets 
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on the Early History of Seattle are so popular 
that they are booked weeks ahead at all times. 
The first “Basic Industries” set was so much 
in demand that two additional ones have been 
added and two sets of plant slides are now 
circulating. 

The slides wanted are ordered by teacher 
or principal and as soon as the set is ready 
the school is notified and a messenger sent 
for it. If the material is wanted for some 
special date, such as a P. T. A. meeting or 
an assembly, that is given preference over the 
regular work. The slides may be used as an 
introduction to a lesson, in the actual develop- 
ment of the lesson as a text, or as a review. 
Much of the work done is pupil activity as it 
should be. 

In some schools a committee of pupils 
looks after the stereopticon, gets it ready for 
the teacher and operates it. There is a glory 
about such work that adds a bit of dignity to 
every member of the committee. 

The co-operation of principals and teachers 
in prompt return of material has been such 
that the slide library is rendering a very 
efficient -service. In October the number of 
slides distributed was 4,524; in November, 
5,620 and in December, in spite of Christmas 
programs and a shortened month the number 
was 5,137. Slides are loaned for two or three 
days unless special arrangement is made for 
a longer period. 

Several of the schools have their own 600 
set and others are getting it. This will mean 
a greater efficiency in the individual school 
and will leave the central office to handle the 
special materials. 





To Our Friends in the 
Church Field 


Please watch for the June issue. 
We believe we have something 
started in that issue of particu- 
lar interest and value to you. 
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The Case of the Non-Theatricals 


CHARLES C. GRAY 


HE writer very recently attended a 

meeting to which a gentleman from the 

motion-picture exhibitors’ association 
had been invited, to favor us with an exposi- 
tion of the association’s attitude on various 
phases of the exhibitors’ relationships with 
the public. The gentleman appeared, and 
gave a most courteous, interesting, and in- 
formational presentation of the exhibitors’ 
He brought 
an apparently very complete, and certainly 


outlook from their view-point. 


very entertaining brief for his clients, as a 
worthy and loyal counsel, so to speak, unques- 
tionably should. 

Partly from my notes, and partly from 
memory, I venture the following as a fairly 
accurate outline of his argument: 

1. The motion-picture exhibitors in this 
state were not organized at all until about a 
year ago; but now a very large percent of the 
theater owners of the state (I fail to recall the 
figures) are members of the exhibitors’ associ- 
ation. 

2. One of the benefits of such organiza 
tion is the advantage it affords for doing 
effective work against such proposed legisla- 
tion as may appear to be adverse to the busi 
ness interests of the motion picture theatres 
one of these adverse 


propositions being 


censorship of films. 

3. The motion picture business, however, 
is so large an institution, and so widely and 
intimately ramifying into such a diversity of 
our social interests, that public censorship of 
its exhibition is out of the question—that it 
cannot be censored. 

4. The exhibitors are under great expense 
taxes, license, 


for suitable theatre-room, 


equipment, service, inspection, etc. 

9. As against the public’s contentions of 
culpability on the exhibitors’ part for the ob- 
jectionable character of some of the films 


shown, the public should know that the ex- 


hibitor is, by some of the big producers, 
forced to buy his films en bloc; that is, in 
order for him to secure some film of great 
note, he must take with it many (as many as 
forty sometimes) other films, “kite-tailed” on- 
to the which he knows 
nothing, perhaps, and some of them at the 
time, it may be not even made. 


leader—films of 


6. One of the most unfair and consequen- 
tial menaces to the exhibitors’ business inter- 
ests are the non-theatrical activities of such 
institutions as_ schools, churches, parent- 
teacher associations, lodges, etc., none of 
which has any requirements of costs, equip- 
comparable with those of the 
theatre, but which compete with the theatre, 


thus unfairly, by giving picture-shows of 


ments, etc.. 


evenings to the children, young people, and 
even to the general public. 

7. Such non-theatrical activity constitutes 
a commercialization of the schools, churches, 
etc., and is therefore patently wrong in prin- 
ciple, and thoroughly unfair in practice—and 
should be, and must be, stopped. 

8. The theatres would be very glad to co- 
operate with any of these institutions named, 
by arranging to pool interests and activities 
on an evening show, going 50-50 on door 
receipts, thus avoiding competition, and at 
the same time assisting the community or- 
ganizations to realize their desired benefits of 
treasury. 

9. The non-theatrical group makes use of 
the same films that the theatres are purchas- 
ing, anyway, so why not unite with the 
theatre in their showing? 

10. The screen is today the most powerful 
and effective means of public education in 
use, and is certainly destined to become the 
greatest educational device available to the 
schools of the land. 

The writer believes that the foregoing ten 
points of the discussion quite fully and ac- 
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curately outline the gentleman’s argument. It 
will be clearly evident that his presentation 
had been most excellently worked out, and 
that the outlook and attitude of the motion 
picture exhibitors must have been, as indeed 
they were, most loyally and entertainingly 
given. However this paper purports to be a 
sort of brief in reply for the non-theatricals, 
of whom the gentleman, for the exhibitors, so 
earnestly complains; and the writer will en- 
deavor to serve, with equal loyalty, even if 
not so expertly, the cause of his indicated 
clients: for he very deeply believes that they 
have a very just case for consideration and 
judgment. Let us see. 

We shall leave out of this discussion the 
consideration of the “educationals,” since on 
their showing, there seems to be no contro- 
versy; and shall confine the arguments to the 
showing of entertainment films. 

Motion 
avers, quite the premier device for entertain- 


pictures are, as the gentleman 


ment today, in its most fascinating and emo- 
tional phases. They portray and appeal as no 
other form of amusement does. To children’s 
natural receptivity and emotional responses 
they appeal in special power. Children are 
due their visual delights. It is their special 
right to be accorded this wonderfully realistic 
and widely comprehensive form of entertain- 
ment and information. Parents are in duty 
bound to provide their children this funda- 
mentally effective means of tendency-and- 
habit formation. 

Then, too, this superexcellent attitude-and- 
ideal-former has no rival in character-build- 
ing possibilities. Children veritably live the 
emotional experiences governing them as they 
view the picture; and their attitudes of mind 
and soul toward life’s developing moralities 
are definitely shaped for further and future 
responses in real life. Character-elements in 
childhood are thus raised into the plane of 
consciousness, and are set to work in most 
effective attitude-making in the person of the 


child. 
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Well, careful and thoughtful parents keen- 
ly realize all these facts, and therefore feel, 
in the deepest concern, their obligations to the 
children in the matter of affording them this 
fundamental means of mental, moral, and 
educational development and growth, both for 
their own present needs and for their future 
welfare in higher citizenship. 

But—the open, receptive nature of child- 
hood is as invitingly exposed to the elements 
of immoral and destructive suggestion, as to 
the moral and constructive; and it is the part 
of the careful parent to fend it from the for- 
mer, while providing it with the latter. The 
nascent elements of future rectitude, awaken- 
ing in childhood, will never be stimulatingly 
cultured by our resorting, for their fertiliza- 
tion, to a mixture of spiritual enhancement 
and immoral suggestiveness. 

Careful parents are most keenly alive to 
the seriousness of all these truths, and this 
awareness weights the more heavily their con- 
cern over the quite common impossibility of 
finding an entirely suitable provision for their 
children’s entertainment and instruction in 
the ordinary mixed programs of our regular 
motion picture theatres, even tho perhaps a 
fine feature film composes a part of the 
evening's run. 

The writer recently attended the first-run 
showing of an extraordinarily fascinating and 
beautiful new picture play in one of the large 
theatres of the city. Many children were 
present, as indeed they should have been. The 
fascinating witchery of the play was wonder- 
fully enthralling, and the writer’s own pleas- 
ure was increased by his realization of how 
the children there must be carried away into 
veritable wonderlands of exhilerating imagin- 
ation—to them a living reality. 

Well, as an interlude in the program, the 
management staged a highly artistic Oriental 
dance. I now watched the reactions of the 
dance on a group of small boys near me, and 
was saddened by noting their sly glances to 


one-another, their winks and knowing smiles, 
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their snickers and appealing nudges, as the 


dance—wholly too sophisticated for their 
childish life-experiences—proceeded in all its 
artistic, but somewhat voluptuous, beauty! 
These lads could not understand nor appreci- 
ate the beauteous finesse of the dance itself, 
but found their comprehension and interest in 
the really rather startling display of the dan- 
cers’ figures. I could not help wishing that 
the boys in being privileged to see the play 
in all its fascinating cleverness, had been 
spared the unsafe allurements involved in the 
Oriental dance. 

However one needs but to attend quite any 
theatre to find that the program is very com 
monly composed—if, in part, of a laudable 
picture-play; then, also in part, of some 
questionable, or intolerable filler—with do- 
mestic infelicities, drinking scenes, sex play- 
ups, revelations of nudeness, dope com 
plexities, triangle stuff, mushy love-scenes, 
profanity, stealing, property destruction, bru- 
talities, irreverence for elders, disrespect of 
law, misrepresentations of institutions, etc., 
etc. ad libitum, and ad nauseam! 
that 


things are shown in the theatres, and they are 


Parents know these objectionable 
awake to the demoralizing influences of these 
subtle teachers in the education of childhood 
and youth. To obviate this situation, it would 
therefore seem clear that parents must provide 
the children with their due entertainment in 
some other way, and the only apparent safer 
way appears to be the recourse to the com 
plained-of non-theatrical programs, wherein 
a careful selection may be made, and wherein 
any objectionable feature of an otherwise ac- 
ceptable film may be “cut,” before it is shown. 
These advantages to the non-theatrical shows 
seem to furnish very sound warrant and justi 
fication for their existence and practice. 

The exhibitors are not herein charged with 
a deliberate purpose to trick and demoralize 
childhood and youth in the running of the pic 
tures that compose their programs. In fact, 


their helplessness to choose their films was 


THE 
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most frankly declared by our guest, who ex- 
plained that in order for an exhibitor to se- 
cure some desired feature play for his season, 
he must contract for a “kite-tailed” list of 
other films, the nature of which he has no 
way of judging, and some of which were, at 
the same time, not even yet made! This is 
called “The Bloc-Contract” method of selling. 
Whether the exhibitors likes some of his list, 
when he comes to know them, is of no concern 
whatever to the seller —they must be paid for 
just the same; and if paid for, of course they 
must be run. 

Homes and schools and churches, therefore, 
know very well that if they are to spare the 
children and youth the demoralizing features 
of motion pictures as ordinarily shown in the 
theatres, they must find some way of pro- 
viding this education and entertainment other 
than at the theatres—and therein lies the de- 
fense of the non-theatricals, which can select 
and “cut,” before the children are given the 
show. 

“Business-As-Usual” tells the parent he 
shall not be permitted to make these choices 
for his children, and that the non-theatrical 
is all wrong, and must be stopped! However 
let the parent reply to “Business-As-Usual.” 

Go out, and stop the south-wind in spring- 
time; stop the parent’s solicitude for charac- 
ter-development in his children; stop his care 
and sacrifices for the children’s education in 
rectitude, clean-mindedness, clean habit-re- 
sponses, right attitudeness in the multiple in- 
terests of daily living—stop putting con- 
sideration for these vitalities ahead of and 


above that of the dollar for “Business-As 
Usual’—and then assure him that when he 
shall find these, his orders, obeyed, he may 
rest assured that the non-theatricals will 
trouble him no more: but that his Ukase will 
eo unheeded until Mr. Producer becomes 


actuated by a nobler design than that of 
making his pictures exclusively for “Business- 
As-Usual’s” gains, regardless of the higher 


claims of Home-Moralities. 
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Finding the Facts of Visual Education (III) 


FREDERICK Dean McCuusky 








of the subject, Professor F. Dean McClusky of the University of Illinois. Professor Mc- 

Clusky conducts a summer school course in Visual Education at the University of Chicago, 

was a leading contributor to Frank N. Freeman’s “Visual Education,” and is closely identified 
from many angles with the visual instruction field. 

The first article in this series appeared in the February issue entitled “The Administrative Status 

of Officers in charge of Visual Instruction Bureaus. 

Teacher Training,” began in the April issue and is concluded below. 


\ SERIES of articles defining the present status of Visual Education, by a serious student 


” 


The second article, entitled “Growth Through 








III. Growth Through Teacher Training 
(Second Installment) 


YPES of instruction. There are sever- 
al ways in which teachers may be train- 
ed in the art of visual instruction. 
These methods can be listed under three 
major headings, (1) formal instruction, (2) 
semi-formal instruction, and (3) informal 
instruction. Instruction gained through rec- 
ognized courses in institutions of learning is 
thought of as formal training. Semi-formal 
instruction is illustrated by that received at 
teachers’ institutes and from short courses. 
Informal instruction is the resultant of such 
vicarious experiences as the occasional lecture 
or scattered reading. This article will attempt 
to evaluate the present status of the training 
of teachers in visual instruction by making a 
systematic inspection of the situation in terms 
of an analysis of these types of instruction. 
Kinds of formal training. Institutions of 
learning provide various kinds of formal 
training. For example, one may differentiate 
between resident courses and_ extension 
courses. Summer school courses may also be 
distinguished from courses given in regular 
session. Finally, a distinction may be made 
between prescribed courses, electives and non- 
credit courses. 
This enumeration of the types of formal 


training is valuable in that it enables one to 
classify formal courses in visual education 


and thus form a correct picture of the situa- 
tion. Suppose, for example, an investigator 
reports that, “fifteen educational institutions 
offered courses in visual instruction during 
1923-24.” This statement means one thing if 
these courses are extension courses and quite 
another thing if they are required of all 
graduates of the fifteen teacher training insti- 
tutions. 

Kinds of semi-formal training. There are 
five types of semi-formal training in visual 
instruction which may be enumerated for our 
purposes. They may be listed as that training 
gained through (1) a teachers’ institute, (2) 
a short course, (3) a series of systematically 
arranged conferences, (4) a series of lectures, 
and (5) systematic supervision. While there 
may be other types of semi-formal training 
which might be enumerated, these appear to 
be the most common. Similar types of semi- 
formal training are frequently used in indus- 
try to train employees. Anyone who has 
participated in a series of short courses or 
systematically arranged lectures and con- 
ferences recognizes the value of such proce- 
dures for training individuals. However, this 
semi-formal experience is not as effective as 
that gained from formal courses conducted 
under the direction of recognized institutions 


of learning. 
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Kinds of informal training. There is con- 
siderable opportunity to gain information by 
informal methods in the modern world. News- 
papers, magazines, the radio, the moving pic- 
ture theater, and modern advertising make 


important contributions to our stores of ex 


perience. (An inspection of the situation 
enables one to distinguish at least six types of 
informal teacher training found in the field 


of visual education. These may be listed as 
that training gained (1) by reading magazine 


articles and newspapers, (2) bv listening to 


occasional lectures on visual instruction, (3) 
by participating in oc asional conferences on 
visual education. (4) by observing occasional 
ol 


reading books. and (6) by listening to sales 


demonstrations visual materials, (5) by 


men of commercial products in the field. 


The growth of visual education is in no 
small degree due to the spread of information 
by informal methods. In fact, much of the 


present interest in visual instruction has been 
developed through the efforts of advertisers 
to place before the school public a considet 
able amount of information concerning visual 
Many teachers 
backed 


than that received through informal methods. 


materials. have employed 


visual methods by no other training 


However. it is obvious that such training is 


not as apt to develop permanent interest in 
which 


the training 


il 


education 


through = fi 


visual is is 


is gained rm rr semi-formal 


methods. 


W ith these above 


Formal cCoUuUTSseS offered. 


classifications of teacher training in mind 
let us now turn to a consideration of the 
lines alone which progress has been made 


In a recent investigation’ it was found that 


formal courses in visual instruction have been 
SC Ore 


offered up to the year 1924 in over a 


of educational institutions. The list of institu 


*Frederick Dean McClusky, The Administration o 
lished report of a survey made for the N. E. A. ¢ 
A published list of twenty-three educatior nstit 
tion in 1922-23 has been issued under the caption “\ 
Academy of Visual Instruction. J. V. Ankeny. Sec’y. 
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tions giving courses includes the University 


of Chicago, the University of California, 
Cornell University at Ithaca, the University of 
Texas, the University of Illinois, Western 


Reserve University and the Cleveland School 
of Education, San Francisco Normal School, 
the Kansas State Teachers’ College at Em- 
the Normal School and 
While this of 


pioneers is but a small percent of the hun- 


poria, Chicago 


Indiana University. group 


dreds of colleges, normal schools and univer- 


sities of recognized standing throughout the 
country which offer professional courses for 


yet it does include a number of the 
the 


teachers. 
finest universities and normal schools in 
country. 

A study of 


which have been offered by the small group 


the courses in visual education 


ol pioneering colleges shows (1) that.in no 


instance is the course in visual instruction a 
required or prescribed course, rather it is an 
elective. that in three institutions courses 
have been offered by correspondence study 
or extra mural classes and (3) that a majority 
of 
session only. 


for visual education is to grow through form- 


the courses have been offered in summer 


ordinge to our thesis, the movement 
al teacher training it is obvious that the way 
to the of 


through prescribed courses in teacher training 


train largest number teachers is 


institutions. courses in visual education re- 


quired of all graduates. Unfortunately, this 


is more easily said than done. The facts at 
hand show that even those institutions which 
offerings in visual instruction have made 


Why? For the 


the curricula of teacher training institutions 


have 


them electives reason that 


are already overloaded with prescribed se- 


quences and many highly revered subjects are 


constantly clamoring to be placed on the list 


Education, A National Survey. An unpub- 


f Visual 


ommittee on \ Educatior 


; ] 

isual 

itions which actually offered courses in visual educa- 
isual Education Directory 1924” by the National 
Ithaca, New York 
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of minimum essentials. A course in visual edu- 
cation has little chance to gain recognition 
against such odds. 

Progress thru semi-formal training. Any 
comprehensive program of teacher training 
in visual education should include a generous 
amount of semi-formal instruction to supple- 
ment the core of formal courses. Teachers in 
the field should be given an opportunity to 
become informed on the subject through 
short courses, institutes, systematic confer- 
ences, and intelligent supervision. Enough 
of this type of work has already been done to 
enable one to cite examples which should 
serve as guides to future workers. 

The most comprehensive program of semi- 
formal training to be carried through to date 
was that launched by the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction in 1923. 
A short course on visual instruction was 
given under the direction of Mr. C. J. Primm 
in each of the normal schools in the State 
of Michigan. 

“The course had three immediate aims— 
to acquaint the teachers-to-be with: 


1. The theory and technic of using films 
in teaching. 


2. How to secure films of various kinds, 
and how to take care of them. 


3. How to operate and care for a motion 


picture projector. 


In two Normals the course was practically 
limited to Seniors, while in the other two 
(smaller) schools the enrollment was thrown 
open to all classes. There was no credit 
given other than a letter of recognition from 
the Department to those who successfully 
completed the course. Owing to this work 
being superimposed on an already full sched- 
ule, the lectures had to be given to six differ- 


*Thomas E. Johnson, Development and Extension of} 


Screen, Vol. II, No. 8, October 1923, p. 383. 
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ent sections of students, meeting at different 
hours of the day. There was time for eight 
lectures to each section. In addition to the 
lectures and some prepared material given 
out in printed or mimeographed form, each 


student who so desired was given from one 


, to two hours of individual coaching in the 


operation of a projector and the physical 
care of films. Under these conditions it is 
interesting to note that the total lecture en- 
rollment approximated 750, of whom two- 
thirds learned to inspect and repair film and 
to operate a motion-picture projector. 

By announcement through school superin- 
tendents and commissioners, all teachers in 
adjacent areas were invited to round tables 
held on two different Saturdays at each 
Normal School. While the response to the 
Normal Course offering was extremely en- 
couraging, the response to the Round Table 
invitation was almost negligible—due _ prob- 
ably to the fact that two urgent letters to 
each Superintendent with enrollment cards 
enclosed, are not enough advertisement to 
bring good results.’ ” 

The non-credit short course of the type 
given in the Michigan Normal schools is per- 
haps the most effective type of semi-formal 
training in visual instruction yet devised. It 
is closely pressed, however, by the carefully 
organized teachers’ institute. Two counties 
in Illinois have conducted institutes on visual 
instruction which are worthy of mention in 
this connection. These institutes, one held 
at Bloomington, McLean County, Illinois, 
December 7-8-9, 1922, and the other held at 
Peoria, Peoria County, Illinois, March 27-28, 
1923, were organized around the topic of 
“Visual Education.” Lectures, demonstrations 
and exhibits constituted the program of 
activities. Over 1500 teachers in the two 


counties were reached in this manner.’ 


Visual Education in Michigan. The Educational 


?For an account of each institute see A Teachers’ Institute on Visual Education, The Educational Screen, 
Vol. II, January 1923, pp. 31-32 and The Educational Screen, Vol. Il, March 1923, p. 117. 
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Other examples of successful semi-formal 
training are to be found in the supervisory 
activities of the directors of visual instruction 
in Berkeley, Detroit, Newark and Kansas City. 
These officials have been particularly active 
and successful in organizing conferences and 
committees to deal with problems of visual 
instruction in their respective cities. 
Progress through informal training. While 
some progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of formal instruction in visual education 
any student of the movement knows that the 
bulk of teacher training has been of a semi- 
formal or informal type. It is little wonder 
then that the movement has been character- 
ized by a considerable amount of loose think- 
ing and pure bunk. Information gained from 
propaganda is certain to be distorted. How- 
ever, one should not get the notion from this 
statement that semi-formal and informal train- 
ing are not desirable. Such training is better 
all. 


to the best interests of visual instruction that 


than none at However, it is pertinent 
the emphasis be placed on the side of care- 


fully 


which will set teachers straight concerning 


organized systematic formal courses 
the true value of the method. 
The solution of the problem. It appears 
from our analysis that the major task which 
confronts leaders in the movement for visual 
education is that of bringing about the estab- 
lishment of prescribed courses in visual in 
struction in teacher training institutions. In 
other words, if we lay down the thesis, as we 
the first this 


appeared in the last number of the Epuca- 


did in part of article which 
TIONAL SCREEN, that the true development 


of visual instruction lies through teacher 
training, and if we maintain that the way to 
train teachers most rapidly is through pre- 
scribed courses in teacher training institu- 
tions it would appear that the establishment 
of such courses is fundamental. 

The writer opines, however, that it would 
be quite difficult to justify at present the re- 


quirement of a course in visual instruction 


TEACHER TRAINING 


th 
~ 
w 


for all teachers who graduate from teacher 
training institutions in view of the already 
numerous courses in general methods and 
special methods which are required of these 
teachers. The solution of the problem does 
not lie in the direction of special courses on 
visual instruction but rather in the direction 
of incorporating into the already existing 
prescribed courses in general and special 
methods the treatment of the topic visual in- 
struction as a part of those courses. For 
example, instead of arbitrarily maintaining 
that all teachers should take a course in visual 
instruction as well as general methods it 
better to introduce into the 
course on general methods a discussion of the 


would be far 


topic of visual education as a part of general 
methods. For, as a matter of fact, “visual 
instruction,” “the project,” “supervised study” 
and many other recent educational devices 
are parts of the field of general methods 
rather than special devices in and of them- 
selves which deserve treatment as panaceas 
for all educational ills. The topic of visual 
instruction as applied to the teaching of Eng- 
lish composition, geography, history, civics, 
reading, and so on, should likewise be intro- 
duced into the special method courses in 
these fields. All of which means that the new 
textbooks which are written on general and 
special methods of teaching should devote a 
portion of their space to the topic of the use 
of visual education in teaching. One recent 
textbook in the field of methods has devoted 
one chapter to visual instruction. This is a 
step in the right direction, and the writer is 
certain that by such a procedure more teachers 
will be trained in less time than if we attempt- 
ed to place special courses of visual instruc- 
tion in our teacher training institutions as 
prescribed courses. 

One may then ask the question “What is 
the place of the formal course in visual edu- 
cation?” The answer is simply, “Let such 
courses be continued as electives except for 
those supervisors or teachers who want to 
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specialize in visual instruction with a view 
to becoming specialists in the field, for ex- 
ample, a person who is being trained to take 
charge of a bureau of visual ins*ruction in 
a city school system. For such individuals 
a more intensive systematic treatment of the 
field is necessary and such training can best 
he gained thru a separate prescribed course 
in visual instruction. This course could also 
be taken as an elective by any teachers who 
found themselves to be particularly attracted 
to the field. 

The above program if carried out as out- 
lined here would be in keeping with the 
general practice which is being followed in 
our most progressive teacher training institu- 
tions and it would gain results. Once put into 
operation the proper balance would be estab- 
lished between formal, semi-formal and_ in- 
formal training. Let all three types of training 
go on. They are all necessary and all con- 
tribute to the progress of the movement. 

Conclusion. The development of a sound 
market for visual materials means the training 


of teachers in the art of visual education. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


Educators and commercial interests alike must 
be brought to a realization of this fact. Some 
progress in teacher training has been made 
along the lines of formal courses offered by 
educational institutions. Such formal courses 
have been offered as electives. The bulk of 
the training of teachers in visual instruction 
has been through semi-formal and informal 
methods. More emphasis should be placed 
on formal instruction. Inasmuch as formal 
courses in visual education are likely to be 
offered as electives in the future and in view 
of the fact that visual education logically 
belongs in the field of general methods it is 
recommended that a discussion of the topic 
of visual instruction be introduced into 
courses on general methods. Teachers taking 
prescribed courses in general methods will 
thus become correctly informed as to visual 
education and the movement for visual in- 


struction will come into its rightful heritage. 


The next article in this series will dis- 
cuss another phase of the development 
of visual education, namely, the effect 
of free film on the non-theatrical market 
for moving pictures. 


The Use of Visual Aids in the Schools of 
Los Angeles County’ 


Husert S. UpJouHn 


Assistant County Superintendent of Schools and Director of Visual 


Education, Los 


HE schools of Los Angeles County have 
a somewhat better opportunity ‘to ob- 
tain certain types of visual instruction 
tools than schools not served by a central loan 
bureau. However, the school not equipped 
for projection work should not feel in the 
least hesitant about undertaking a definite 
program of development work in the visual 


field. 


{ngeles County 


The advantage of illustrating one’s effort 
to communicate meanings was long ago un- 
derstood. Every word has its roots in one or 
more image—experiences once held in mind 
long enough to get from it some kind of 
meaning. Only such meaning as was obtained 
from those root-images can persist in the in- 
dividual mind. No broader or deeper mean- 


ing can be attained by any learner than is 


*Reprinted by permission from the Sierra Educational News for February, 1925. 
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made possible by the background of his image 
experience. This is the psychological basis 
for a general demand for increased quantity 
and quality of experience, both direct and 
indirect, as a factor in teaching. Various 
forms of pictures furnish the learner with the 
bulk of his indirect experience. 

The visiting superintendent, who watches 
a teacher at work can put no more vital ques- 
tion to himself than this, 

“To what extent is this teacher making sure 
as she uses language that the pictures in the 
minds of each of these pupils are accurate and 
reasonably complete as compared with the 
picture in the mind of the teacher?” Only as 
these sets of images approach each other in 
identity is the meaning the same for teacher 
and pupil. For obvious reasons a picture fur- 
nishes a basis for safe comparison. The use 
of pictures for this purpose is, or ought to be. 
instruction. 


the heart of visual 


Visual Teaching 


There is wide diversity in the range and 
type of visual method in use. Perhaps no bet- 
ter example of visualized method is found 
than that used by the teacher of foreign chil- 
dren who impresses the meaning of common 
nouns by labeled articles of furniture in the 
classroom, or illustrates common action words 
by teaching the child to follow action word 
instruction when commanded to run, stand, 
Another common 
is that of 


pictures to suggest sounds to be associated 


sit, walk, close the door, etc. 


use which is fundamental certain 
with phonograms, as when a picture of a cow 
is associated with the 00 in moo. 

Text illustrations used in the primer and 
first reader directly illustrate objects and ac 
tions in the context. As we examine the text- 
books in the upper grades and high schools, 
~enerally speaking, the illustrations and text 


have less in common, the more advanced the 


book. Occasional exceptions to this rule are 


found. An example ol close correlation be 


tween text and illustration has recently been 


Los 


ANGELES SCHOOLS 27 
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Front and Back View of Wall Picture in Frame 
[The back side is shown to indicate how the frame is 
constructed to make an easy change of pictures. A 
sheet of double surface corrugated strawboard, 
bound with craft paper tape, is held in position by 
turn buttons as shown. Staples are in the frame so 
that by changing the wire a vertical panel picture 


may also he used. 


MacMillan title 
“Elements of Socal Science” by Fairchild. A 


illustrations in such a 


published by under the 


careful study of the 
text will help interested teachers to obtain 
ideas for the effective use of pictures as an 


aid to teaching. 


Flat Prints 


The most valuable of all types of pictures 
is the flat print, which may be obtained from 
hook 


folders. issued by railroads or travel bureaus, 


magazines, illustrations, advertising 
etc., or prints purchasable at small cost from 
companies dealing in them who advertise in 
nearly all educational journals. But no teach- 
er needs to plead lack of material who has not 
done her best to exploit intelligently that very 


rich mine of pictorial gold. 
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Teachers in Los Angeles County have the 
advantages of the loan bureau maintained at 
the office of the County Superintendent. The 
Visual Education Division of that office was 
established in 1916 and has been contin- 
uously in operation since that time. Since 
several types of visual instruction materials 
have been loaned to schools in this county 
without other cost than one way transporta- 
tion, for a period of now over eight years, it 
is significant to know what types are found to 
have “come-back” orders for repeated use by 
the same teachers. In a general way this is 
now illustrated by the calls we have for 
bookings. 

During the loan period October 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, our bookings numbered: 


TE, ao ciaccéeaesarences 16 
re 124 
Motion Picture Subjects............ 134 
LMT SURES SOUS. oo ck csc cesses 130 


(Sets of 30 or more slides each. ) 


Our wall-picture service was instituted only 
late last year, and promises to grow rapidly 
into one of our largest demands. What, then, 
does this report mean? 


Stereographs 

It is clear that not many stereographs are 
being borrowed from us. This is due, in part, 
to the fact that some schools own their own 
collections. The larger truth is that the stereo- 
graph is little understood and a much under- 
used form of visual instruction. A second 
consideration is the fact that not many of the 
stereograph studies which would be found 
most useful are on the market. A third con- 
sideration is the difficulty of getting the teach- 
er and pupil to use them correctly. They are 
of little use unless the third dimension is act- 
ually seen by the user and this the user fails 
to see oftener than we might guess. The pu- 
pils’ images become confused if too many 


subjects are studied in succession or if the 
effort to use them reaches a point of fatigue. 
Too often they are used to satisfy a passing 
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curiosity without seriousness of purpose, 
They are essentially a study tool, not adapt- 
able readily to group work. 


Wall Pictures 

The wall pictures, which the bureau loans 
to schools, are enlarged photographs, 18 by 
26 inches, in black and white, sepia, or hand 
colored in oils. The service was born of a 
real need for a frequent change of classroom 
pictures, for subjects having a broader range 
of interest than is usual, and for a great re- 
duction in the cost of obtaining them. Their 
chief value, in addition to meeting these needs, 
lies in the study data which accompany them. 
These study sheets give the teachers specific 
examples of intensive study of individual pic- 
tures in such a way as to develop that multi- 
form interest which is inherent in every signi- 
ficant picture. 

Motion Pictures 

The comparative use of motion-picture 
films for teaching purposes in Los Angeles 
County is not adequately represented by the 
number of bookings given in the above table. 
There are several commercial exchanges in 
Los Angeles City which make a business of 
providing educational film subjects to our 
schools. The department of the city schools 
handling visual instruction is also equipped 
with an even larger library of loan films than 
we have at the County Bureau. We cannot 
make a guess as to the real total which should 
be shown to indicate the truth about the ex- 
tent of the use of films in Los Angeles City 
and County, today. It is safe to say that the 
number is decidedly smaller than is usually 
supposed as compared to the actual use made 
of all kinds of visual methods. Probably the 
amount of time consumed by the use of mo- 
tion pictures, strictly for purposes of instruc- 
tion, is no greater than the time devoted to 
the use of slide study. 

Why is this? Partly it is due to lack of 
equipment for motion picture projection; in 
part it is due to lack of funds for rental pur- 
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poses; again it is due to the unsuitable editing 
of so-called “educationals” for classroom in- 
struction purposes; and lastly to the fact that 
the motion-picture is easily over-rated as a 
classroom tool. In its own field it is without 
a substitute and can be made to fill a need 
which heretofore has been unfilled. But that 
need lies in the field of relationships, involv- 
ing motion, inter-actions, growth processes, 
developing situations, dramatic events and 
dynamic forces at work. It is, however, so 
easily made to substitute for the purposeful 
activity of the pupil, even to the extent of 
stultifying his own image-forming initiative, 
that it must be used with great caution. Its 
cost makes inevitable that the range of its use 
must be closely restricted to that for which 
there can be found no equally effective sub- 
stitute. The film is most useful as a means of 
introducing a new subject when a background 
of experience, not otherwise obtainable, is a 
pre-requisite. 


Lantern Slides 


So far as the Los Angeles County Bureau of 


Visual Education is a factor, the lantern 
slide is the most widely used means of visual 
that 


interesting considerations involved in this sit- 


instruction in area. There are certain 
uation. When the bureau was first established 
the director found it next to impossible to 
obtain many needed types of slide by pur- 
chase. Since the pictures were obtainable it 
was soon seen that a photographic laboratory 
for the manufacture of slides needed in its 
work would greatly add to the usefulness of 
the bureau. Such a laboratory was brought 
into being. It followed that a staff was needed 
for coloring slides, repairing and shipping 
them, collecting pictures from which to make 
them, gathering data needed to go with them, 
etc. At the present time the bureau has about 
200 sets for loan to the teachers of the county 
and a collection of nearly 10,000 negatives 
which are in process of organization. The 
staff of the bureau now consists of a director, 
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who is also an assistant county superintend- 
ent, of an assistant director, a stenographic 
secretary, a photographer, a stenographer 
and a shipping clerk. Members of the staff 
have developed their abilities as colorists, 
artists, investigators, research workers, etc., 
sufficiently so that the department does all the 
work involved in the production of high grade 
lantern and _photo- 
graphic prints. These details are furnished 
to indicate the type of service which has been 


slides, enlargements, 


found practical in the particular case of the 
Los Angeles County Bureau. 


Vroman Collection 

Worthy of especial mention is the Vroman 
collection of negatives purchased by the Los 
Angeles County Bureau. These negatives were 
made by A. C. Vroman of Pasadena, from 
898 to 1905, in connection especially with 
trips among the Indian Pueblos of Arizona 
and New Mexico and the Missions of Cali- 
fornia. Other negatives purchased by the de- 
partment are now being selected to cover 
literature, science, history, geography and the 
industries, with emphasis upon California and 
the Pacific Coast. 

Demand for visual instruction materials is 
strongest from teachers of geography, fol- 
lowed closely by history, but the latter de- 
mand is much more difficult to supply. Sci- 
ence teachers, especially of elementary sci- 
ence, come third, foreign languages and art 
teachers following a rather lame fourth or 
fifth. 
English, of manual arts, vocations, domestic 


Some demand comes from teachers of 


arts, and other special subjects. 


Propaganda 
For a time visual instruction as a method 
found prophets and propagandists who knew 
little of educational practice but felt called to 
preach a new educational gospel which was to 
textbook 
These exaggerated notions found favor in 


eliminate teacher, and what-not. 


high quarters, even being elaborated upon by 
men world famous, as, for example, Edison 
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and H. G. Wells. We wish to assure the teach- 
ers of the state and the makers of text-books 
that they are in no danger. We wish to go 
further and quote a caution to teachers who 
do use visualized methods. This caution is 
found in Freeman’s very sane report on “Vis- 
ual Education” (University of Chicago Press, 


page 80) and is as follows: 
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“Caution should be observed to encourage 
initiative and an intellectually active attitude 
and not to allow the use of motion-pi tures or 
other visual materials to over develop the 
attitude of passive receptivity.” To which we 
would yet more emphatically append that the 
pupils’ attitude of passive receptivity is the 


curse of all kinds of schooling. 


What to Look for Out of Doors This Month 


LucILt 


“There the iris timidly, 
From its hood of dew, 
To the wind that wanders by 
Lifts an eye of blue: 
Here the cautious violet. 
As if it could hear 
Music none has dreamed of yet. 


Lays to earth an ear.” 


AST Autumn Nature, crowned with 
Amaranth, sighing, gathered up all 
the sweetness and lovely colors of 

drooping flowers and faltering butterflies of 
summer, but now she has cast aside her dark 
robes, and come abroad adorned with As- 
phodel. The air is laden with the sweet wild 
smell of Spring, for Nature has given back 
to Life in full measure all its color and 


fragrance. 


HE exquisite pink striped bells of the 

Spring-beauties lift their cups to the 
sunshine, but at the day’s end they droop and 
close to protect their precious pollen from 
the dew. In low wet meadows the bright 
marsh marigold and the homely skunk cab- 
bage jostle one another as if each desired 


the place the other held. Close to the tree 


trunks in the open wood a thousand pointed 


BERG 





In sandy wastes the Lupine lifts its blue 
bonneted flowers 


spears come up through the hard barren 
ground and then unfold into two mottled 
leaves that guard the single blossom of the 
adder’s tongue, while in the open spaces 
blunted spears appear and open into tattered 
canopies that shield the waxen flowers of the 
May apples. Sometimes Nature rewards old 
age with a beauty lovelier than youth—the 
ereat white trillium, set like a jewel in its 
three green leaves, and swaying gently on its 
supple stem, is tinted with the blush of sun- 
rise eer it dies. Even that vagabond, the 
dandelion, is folded in a shroud of green be- 


fore its beauty fades. 
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HE ironwood has powdered the grass 


with an abundance of pollen and _ its 


leaves are unfolding like elfin fans. The 
delicate pink leaves of the black oak are 
curled like baby hands above the slender 


catkins whose profusion gives promise of 
Autumnal fruit. The dogwood and the shad 


bush have glorified the roadside, and the 
hawthorne in the pasture is like a great nose 
gay. At the edge of the woods the petals 
from the pendant racemes of the wild cherry 
drift down like belated snowflakes. The red- 


bud trees rival the Japanese ( herries, and the 


ruby buds of the lindens have changed to 
emerald leaves. 
HE grey catbird has come back to sit 
low in the bushes and rock back and 


forth singing a song almost as lovely as that 
of the true mocking-bird, but at any moment 
he is likely to spoil it by sending forth a 
What a 
It is as much of a scrap pile as the 


Most of ou 


here and those who pass the winter with us 


series of discordant caterwauls. nes 
he builds! 
cuckoo’s. summer residents are 


have left to og North before hot weather sets 





Snowy Trilliums nod in the flecked sun- 
floor 


shine on the forest 


somber 


doffed his 


roguery. He 


bobolink 
with it all his 


in. The has 


and has 


left the South where he 


garb 
is known and hated 


as a devastator. to nest where he is loved. 


FOR OUT OF 
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The Dogwood gleams white through the 
leafing underbrush 


is North he is a beautiful black 


and white bird with irreproachable manners. 


for when he 


NADMUS sowed the dragon’s teeth and 
.. from them 
mailed warriors who fell to fighting—under 
backed 


There is a 


there sprang an army of 


the chestnut trees the mahogany 
pinching bugs are coming up! 
sound of pinchers upon mailed backs. It is 


And 


ment we find ourselves suddenly confronted 


an exciting battle. with what amuse- 


bv a small belligerent warrior who, un- 


daunted by our tremendous size. advances in 
the center of the walk, brandishing his arms 
and claims the right of way. How unfortu- 
nate is that person who does not heed him, 
and smiling turn aside: who feels no sym- 
pathy for the earthworm stranded on the hot 
pavement, and fails to right the clumsy June- 


bug sprawling on his back. 


The 


echoes 


\" EW night lovers are abroad. 
[ tree-toad sounds his wild notes 


of the pipes of Pan. The little owl on silent 


wings harries the timid field-mouse: and the 
night-hawk like the bat, darts swiftly here 


and there after those luckless insects that 


pass his way. 
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Types and Uses of Projection Apparatus* 


Ernest L. CRANDALL 


T WAS difficult to find a title for this ad- 

dress that should not prove misleading, 
a title that should indicate the nature of the 
message, such as it is that I desire to bring to 
you. I am afraid you are expecting a descrip- 
tion of various kinds of projection apparatus, 
with their component parts, and the method of 
operating them. If that is the case, you are 
going to be disappointed. Nothing is farther 
from my mind than a description of lenses 
and condensers and reflectors, of sprockets 
and take-ups and shutters. In the first place, 
I am not competent to write that kind of a 
paper. My knowledge of optical, of mechan- 
ical and of electrical science is far too rudi- 
mentary to entitle me to speak with authority 
in this particular field. 

Moreover, that particular phase of the 
general subject of visual aids was farthest 
from my mind in outlining this topic. I made 
this quite clear to your committee, but they 
still insisted upon my talking on this subject. 
So, if you do not get what you are looking 
for, you must blame them. 

Nevertheless, while the title of this address 


might seem misleading, it corresponds exactly 
to the thought I have to convey; only, it is 
necessary in advance to define our terms. 

Without further apology, then, let us get 
down to a common basis of understanding. 
What I mean by “types,” is not a minute sub- 
division of various kinds and makes of pro- 
jection apparatus, turning upon their construc- 
tion, but a broad general classification turning 
upon their essential function. And the word 
“uses” has nothing whatever to do with the 
method of operation, but refers exclusively to 
the particular role which each type is best 
adapted to play in the teaching process. 

Viewed in this sense there are, broadly 
speaking, just two types of projection appa- 
ratus,—machines for showing still pictures 
and machines for showing motion pictures. 
One might add that type of reflectoscope, 
especially designed for the screening of real 
objects. These are for the most part, however, 
so highly technical that they have no place in 
elementary or secondary education, though 
valuable in scientific research. 


Let us consider first still picture projectors. 


* Address delivered at the recent meetings of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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These should in turn be subdivided into cer 
tain types and kinds, dependent in part upon 
the material of which the image or picture 
to be projected is made, and in part upon the 
kind of screen used. 

The most familiar type of still picture pro- 
jector is, of course, the stereopticon. Coming 
down to us as a direct descendant of the old 
time magic lantern, with its little glass strips 
depicting with equal crudity and inadequacy 
such disparate subjects as “Moses in the Bul- 
“The Last Rose of 
“Mary’s Little Lamb,” the stereopticon has 


rushes,” Summer” or 
ceased to be a toy or even a bit of parapher- 
nalia peculiar to the traveling show or the 
illustrated lecture and has become a highly 
developed scientific instrument, yet so simpli- 
fied in its construction that it is available for 
constant use, without special training in its 
operation, in the hands of the classroom 
teacher. 

This statement requires some modification, 
for there are really two types of stereopticon. 
There is the large, rather bulky, rather com- 
plex double dissolving stereopticon, for use in 
auditoriums and assembly rooms. These are 
quite too delicate and quite too complicated to 
be entrusted to an inexperienced person. 
Every school which has an auditorium should 


should be 


person connected with the school who knows 


have one: and also there some 


how to operate it, which is comparatively 


easy to learn. I say that every school which 


can should have one, because | am a firm 
believer in the social uses of the school, not 
only as a community centre, but for the 
general cultural development of the pupils. 
It cannot be said too emphatically, however, 
that this type of instrument is not adapted to 
instruction. An illustrated lecture has its own 
cultural value, but it is not teaching. 

The smaller, classroom type of stereopticon 
on the other hand is one of the most valuable 
Of its particular 
shall 


At present, let us consider what 


teaching tools we have. 


function in the teaching process we 


speak later. 
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qualities to look for in such an instrument, 
and some of its advantages and disadvantages. 

Naturally, the first thing to look for is 
optical excellence. A few dollars saved on the 
price is poor economy if saved at the expense 
of clearness and precision in the screened 
image. I hold no brief for any particular 
instrument. There are several excellent makes, 
some of the best of which are exemplified in 
the exhibition connected with this meeting. 
Among other essentials is durability. A flim- 
sily constructed instrument is to be avoided. 
But durability should be combined with light- 
ness. Considering its uses, an instrument 
that is not easily portable should be rejected. 
It is even well to have an instrument provided 


handle. 


schools can as yet provide an instrument for 


with some kind of carrying Few 
each room, and accordingly, it should be easy 
for a pupil to carry it from room to room. 
While a tripod and carrying case are desir- 
able for some uses, the most practicable type 
for ordinary class room use sits on its own 
base. It is an easy matter for a school with 
a work shop to make a stand for each room, 
or even a wheel stand. I know of a number 
of schools where a simple hinge drop shelf at 
the base of the rear blackboard has solved 
the problem very easily. All of these are 
points to be considered, however, in selecting 
an instrument for your particular purposes, 
and involve the further point of the ease with 
which the focal axis of the instrument may be 
raised and lowered or moved from side to 
side. 

Now as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of this type of projector, Perhaps it would 
be better to use a less relative term and refer. 
rather to its strong points and its weak points. 
One of the strong points about the stere- 
opticon is the fact that its use tends to shut 
out distractions and to rivet the attention of 
the pupils upon the brilliantly illuminated 
image on the screen. This naturally facilitates 
attention and has accordingly a strong psy- 
On the other hand this is 


( holowi al value. 
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generally secured by darkening the room, in 
greater or less degree, and that fact in turn 
has its distinct disadvantages. With some 
instruments, and in a fairly large room, nearly 
all light must be excluded. This ordinarily 
means special shades, which add to the cost 
of equipment and which must be adjusted 
every time the machine is used. This is not 
only annoying, but often acts as a deterrent, 
the teacher being averse to taking so much 
trouble and inclined to drift into the attitude 
of “what’s the use.” Added to this incon- 
venience is the fact that in such a darkened 
room the teacher loses something of the close 
rapport, the immediate, quick and lively con- 
tact that should always be maintained between 
teacher and pupils. 

It is true that the better makes, through the 
use of more powerful lights, through much 
more perfect lenses than once prevailed (ex- 
cept in very high priced machines), and 
through a much more perfect optical system 
generally, now attain fairly good results in 
a semi-darkened room. I have yet to see a 
machine, however, for use with a reflecting 
screen, that does not lose appreciably in pre- 
cision and in contrast values, except in a dark- 
ened room. And above all, if the room is light 
enough for teacher and class to see one 
another clearly, there is inevitably a loss of 
luminosity of the image that detracts material- 
ly from the fascination of the picture. The 
importance of this point may become a little 
clearer, when we come to discuss the peda- 
gogical function of the various types of 
machines. 

Another point in favor of the stereopticon 
is the character, or perhaps | should rather 
say quality, of the picture obtainable. | 
think I know of nothing artificially produced 
more beautiful than the image from a perfect 
lantern slide, projected by a good lantern. 
It is true that both photographically and 


from the standpoint of color, we get a lot of 
pretty sorry stuff. If the photography is good, 
however, and the coloring skillful, I think 
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I know of no form of representation quite so 
fascinating. Entirely aside from the develop- 
ment of the aesthetic sense, this fact has also 
its distinct psychological value in the teaching 
process, as we shall see later. 

On the other hand this very excellence has 
its drawbacks. Good slides are very expen- 
sive. Quite disregarding the element of break- 
age and the difficulties attendant upon dis- 
tribution, the mere first cost of providing 
excellent slides in sufficient quantities to make 
them generally available, is something of a 
deterrent. But there is another and a more 
serious drawback in the matter of slides; and 
its bearing upon the classroom uses of the 
stereopticon is so great that, at the risk of 
seeming to digress, | am going to pause here 
to discuss it. I refer to the fact that some of 
the very best slide collections are not gen- 
erally available at any price. For example, 
we have in New York State one of the finest 
slide collections in existence. Now a Phila- 
delphia child cannot be shown these slides for 
love or money. The department controlling 
these slides cannot lawfully part with the posi- 
tives or permit the negatives to be copied, 
either by way of exchange or by sale at 
cost. This is a_ situation that should be 
remedied. Legislation should be sought en- 
abling all state, municipal and institutional 
slide producers or collectors to open up 
their collections by way of sale or exchange. 
Personally, | am of the opinion that this 
privilege of purchasing or copying should be 
extended even to commercial producers. The 
commercial producer and distributor — of 
slides is helping us to solve our problem 
and in my opinion everything possible 
should be done to render the best slide 
material, no matter where it is locked up, 
readily available throughout the country. 
To my mind this inhibition against the 
free dissemination of slide material, which 
exists pretty generally either in the form of 
legislation or of some sort of regulation, con- 


stitutes a serious handicap. Its removal would 
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both improve the output and reduce the cost 
In this connection I want to promise you that 
a committee of the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the N. E. A. will be appointed 
to study this question and try to effect a 
remedy. 

This brings us to two other types of still 
projector, that have been evolved as a modifi- 
cation of the stereopticon,—namely, the strip- 
film or film slide machine and the so-called 


In New York, when not 


spoken of by their trade names, those Little 


opaque projector. 


machines that make use of short lengths of 
film in place of slides are commonly referred 
to as film slide machines. In the middle west 


called 


four 


| found them strip film machines. 


There are three o1 fairly satisfactory 
makes on the market already, and I know of 
at least two more about to be brought out. 
These machines have certain advantages ovet 
the standard type of glass slide stereopticon. 
Apparently the conditions under which they 
operate permit of lighter construction. At any 
rate those thus far brought out are consider- 
ably smaller and somewhat cheaper than any 
standard machine thus far brought out. These 
elements of portability and economy, how 
ever, are multiplied a hundred fold when ap- 
plied to the slides themselves. One may carry 
several 
hundred film slides (on little spools), packed 
little case, little effort as one 


about a machine and a library of 


in a with as 
could carry about an ordinary set of glass 
lightest 


If you have 


slides without the machine, or the 
stereopticon without the slides. 
ever toted from 100 to 150 glass slides for 
an illustrated lecture, you will appreciate 
this point. It is also true that a library of 
several hundred subjects on film slides o1 
strip film costs no more than a mere handful 
of glass slides. 

On the other hand, there are certain dis- 
advantages. These machines can never entire- 
ly replace the stereopticon. It is entirely 
practicable to get good results from a good 


classroom stereopticon in a pretty fair sized 
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observation 
indicates that these little machines are effect- 


assembly room, while my own 
ive only for classroom purposes, or in a room 
of similar dimensions. 

Candor compels me to add that I have as 
yet seen almost no specimens of this type of 
picture that compared in precision, delinea- 
tion and light and shade effects with the best 
glass slide material. 


that the difficulties of really fine color work 


It goes without saying 


are infinitely enhanced by the smallness of 
the frames, or little squares. Personally, I 
have ‘seen none as yet that were satisfactory 
as color work; and I am very strong for color- 
ed slides. Of course, all this may be over- 
come. Already the pictures of the various 
libraries are being produced with much great- 
er care, from original still negatives instead 
of from motion picture strip. Also experi- 
ments are being made in the application of 
color photography, to solve the color question. 
There remains the question of durability. 
Time and experience alone can answer the 
question whether these little strips will stand 
up under usage to such an extent as to prove 
any real economy over the glass slide. Prob- 


ably 


question in the aflirmative also. 


improved technique will answer this 
Altogether, 
I should say that the film strip machine is 
still more or less in the experimental stage, 
but that it gives great. promise of being a 
very welcome and effective addition to class- 
room visual equipment. 

Not so long ago the opaque projector was 
a rather crude device. The simpler ones re- 
versed the images, so that titles and all other 
printing read backward. If this was overcome 
by double reflection, the loss of light impaired 


addition 


there was always the question of injury to the 


the effectiveness of the image. In 


material projected, by exposure to the heat 
engendered by the necessarily very powerful 
light. Furthermore, the mere fact that the 
image was a pure reflection absolutely neces- 
sitated the inconveniences of darkening the 


room. There are now two or three very satis- 
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factory makes on the market and in at least 
one of these all the original defects seem to 
have been overcome. A special cooling system 
protects for an indefinite period the most 
delicate material inserted for reflection and 
the image is not reversed. In fact a printed 
page may be inserted and read by an entire 
class. Furthermore, this is accomplished with 
so little loss of light, that showing may be 
made in broad daylight or in a thoroughly 
lighted room. Both these latter effects are 
due to the use of a translucent screen, to 
which this machine is especially adapted. 

These machines, and in fact all opaque 
projectors, are necessarily rather expensive. 
This is of course compensated, however, by 
the really negligible cost cf the materials for 
projection. Specially adapted material can 
be procured at very nominal cost, and every 
teacher and every class has usually an abun- 
dance of reasonably appropriate material on 
hand, in the shape of postcards, photographs, 
cuts and the like. This fact alone has its ob- 
verse side, as it tends to militate against the 
carefully selective process by which a slide 
lesson should be worked out, so that the teach- 
er is likely to fall into the habit of a promis- 
cuous showing of anything that fits the sub- 
ject; but it does make possible the showing of 
much excellent material not available in slide 
form and it does effect an economy that more 
than offsets the cost of the apparatus. 

This leads me to say a word regarding the 
translucent screen. This type of screen is a 
recent development, yet already most makes 
of classroom projectors are procurable either 
with short focus lenses for use with this type 
of screen, or with the usual long focus lense 
for use with the reflective type of screen. 
The advantages of the translucent screen are 
so great that it seems to me destined to re- 
place the other pretty generally for classroom 
work. Of course, one advantage of the re- 
flective screen, or rather of the machines 
adapted to its use, is that in a pinch no screen 
at all is needed. The back of a map or a bare 
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wall serve the purpose very nicely. Even a 
clean blackboard answers, with a good ma- 
chine, though it does impair values. But if 
you can afford a screen at all, the translucent 
type has certain very distinct advantages as 
a classroom adjunct. First of all it is distinc- 
tively a daylight screen. There are absolutely 
no conditions under which a good image can- 
not be obtained from a well constructed short 
focus stereopticon with a good translucent 
screen. Not only is the image clear, but so 
brilliant, owing to the direct light, that, even 
in a lighted room it has all the fascination 
and commanding effect of a lighted screen in 
a darkened room. In short it is my observa- 
tion that the use of a translucent screen in a 
lighted room commands attention and ex- 
cludes distraction quite as effectively as the 
use of a reflecting screen in a darkened or 
semi-darkened room. For the same reason— 
the exceptional brilliancy of the image—it is 
possible to get very satisfactory results from 
a somewhat smaller image than with a re- 
flecting screen. In addition to this, the makers 
claim for these screens that the surfacing 
which is given them obviates the distortions 
incident to the reflecting screen, when viewed 
from the side at an angle say of 30 to 40 
degrees. My own observation and certain tests 
I have made seem to bear out this contention, 
but it is vigorously disputed, and I am not 
enough of a technician to speak categorical- 
ly on the subject. 

The greatest advantage of this type of 
screen, however, seems to me to lie in the 
fact that the whole equipment may be set up 
beside the teacher’s desk and operated by the 
teacher himself, without assistance and with- 
out ever losing his pupils from his eye. The 
convenience and intimacy of this arrangement 
cannot be exaggerated for the purpose of a 
properly conducted slide lesson, where a few 
carefully selected slides may require to be 
on and off the screen repeatedly, and where 
free discussion is of vastly greater importance 


than the pictures themselves. 


(To be concluded in the June issue) 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for May 


JANICE MEREDITH (Metro-Goldwyn) 

What Griffith tried to do in “America” has 
been done very well indeed in “Janice Mere- 
dith.” The period of the Revolution with its 
gay costumes and romantic atmosphere is 
splendidly pictured, and certain historic in- 
cidents are given their full traditional value 
The cast is good, with Marion Davies and 
Harrison Ford as the lovers, and Holbrook 
Blinn as the villain, in a part well suited to 
him. 


WORLDLY GOODS (Paramount) 
A little bit of fluff 


who marries a good persuader. The worldly 


about a pretty girl 
goods with which he endows her prove to be 
merely a large supply of promises. These, 
however, do not pay the electric light bills 
nor the installments on her engagement ring. 
So then the trouble begins. Agnes Ayres and 
Pat O'Malley do what they can with the story, 


and Edythe Chapman and Bert Woodruff help 


considerably. 


LEARNING TO LOVE 


Constance Talmadge, engaged to three men 


(First National) 


and in love with a fourth, is at her amusing 
best in this cheerful tale of a girl who fell 
in and out of love as easily as she breathed. 
Antonio Moreno plays handsomely the stern 
guardian who finally marries the heroine. 
John Harron, Byron Munson, and Ray Hallor 
as the trio of passionate and deluded lovers 
do much to make the story enjoyable, but 
after all, it’s Miss Talmadge’s picture—she 
carries the comedy clear to the end, and flits 
over certain rough places in the plot with 


great delicacy. 
THE LOVER OF CAMILLE (Warner Brothers) 
Sacha Guitry’s “Deburau” is, of course, 


the epitome of French thought and expression. 


“The Lover of Camille” is the most American 
attempt at putting over a French idea that I 
have ever seen. The story is the old one, 
caught from a different angle. Deburau, the 
famous buffoon, conceives for the lady of the 
camellias a hopeless passion which ruins his 
life and his stage career. The entire cast 
tramps heavily through the action. The trag- 
edy is turgid, and the lighter moments become 
absurd because of the gravity with which 
they are attacked. Monte Blue, Marie Prevost, 
and Willard Louis play the principal parts, 
not, I judge, because they are suited to them, 
but because they are on the Warner payroll. 
THE SNOB (Metro-Goldwyn) 

Here, on the other hand, is American drama 
of a sound type, well acted. John Gilbert 
does a fine piece of work as the man who lives 
on the surface of things, his one idea being 
to “make an impression” on people of wealth 
and position, and hide his plain but sub- 
origin. The 
story is sanely handled, and there is a com- 


stantial Pennsylvania Dutch 
fortable margin of opportunity for the audi- 
ence to use its own intelligence and imagina- 
tion. When the essentials of one incident are 
covered, it is closed, and the story plunges 
into the heart of the next one without tire- 
some preliminaries or obvious titles. A well 
balanced cast including Norma Shearer and 
Conrad Nagel makes the picture well worth 
while. 
THE DIXIE HANDICAP (Metro-Goldwyn) 
One of the oldest of old plots, given a good 
cast and a careful production, becomes corre- 
spondingly The impoverished 
Kentuckian sells his one remaining thorobred 
to uphold the The horse, 
a series of accidents and incidents 


interesting. 
family pride. 
through 
that could happen only in the movies, comes 
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THE SUPER DeVRY 


The Latest Development in High Power 
Motion Picture Projection for Auditoriums 





ERETOFORE the School and Church Auditori- 
ums have had to depend on heavy unmovable 


theater machines costing sometimes $1200 — or 
else upon a so-called semi-portable machine, too heavy 
for easy moving. The Super DeVry is a true portable 
with a 1000 watt light, and an optical system capable 
of brilliant pictures at 100 feet or more from the screen. 


T weighs only 38 pounds, has all modern improve- 
I ments, such as Stop-On-Film Shutter-—-improved 
forced ventilation, rewind independent of intermittent, 
and is of fireproof construction. The Super DeVry has 
been an instant success -— it is now absolutely unneces- 
sary for a school or church having a large auditorium 
to pay for big heavy machines and expensive booths. 
The DeVry Portable is still the best machine made to- 


day for medium sized halls and school class rooms. 





A wonderful free film service to all DeVry Users 





SEND FOR LITERATURE 


And Now the Sup2r DeVry 

101 Uses for the D-Vry Portable 

The DeVry Film Service 

The DeVry Summer School of Visual Education 
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THE DeVRY CORPOR ATION — 1091 Center St., Chicago, Hlinois 
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back into his ownership, wins the Dixie 
Handicap, and recoups the family fortunes. 
Frank Keenan’s performance as the Judge is 
outstanding. Included in the cast are Claire 
Windsor, Lloyd Hughes, John Sainpolis, and 
others. 


SALOME OF THE TENEMENTS (Paramount) 

The wealthy philanthropist and his East 
Side community center, the ambitious tene- 
ment child who finally succeeds in marrying 
him, and the usual wicked schemes of the 
enemies of both. 
interestingly worked out by Jetta Goudal, and 
Godfrey Tearle, who ventures for the first 


Nothing new, but it is 


time from the English stage to the Amer- 
can film. 


(Producers Distributing 


RECKLESS ROMANCE 


Corporation) 

You can check your troubles at the door 
and enjoy every minute of this absurd farce, 
for in addition to having a really funny story 
it has such seasoned comedians as T. Roy 
Barnes, Harry Myers, Jack Duffy, and Lincoln 
Plumer. And for good measure there are 
Sylvia Breamer, Wanda Hawley, and Tully 
Marshall. The story deals with the efforts of 
one young man to win his bride from a stern 
father, and of another to unmarry himself 
long enough to inherit the fortune of a cyn- 
ical grandfather who doesn’t believe in wives. 


SACKCLOTH AND SCARLET (Paramount) 

A dull story about a willful girl whose old- 
er sister takes the blame for her misdoings, 
is enfeebled by halting continuity and a slow 
tempo. The whole cast, headed by Alice 
Terry and Dorothy Sebastian is unconvincing. 


THE HILL BILLY (Associated Exhibitors) 
Jack Pickford in one of the roles to which 


he is suited—that of a mountain lad falsely 
accused of a crime. Lucille Ricksen does well 
as the boy’s sweetheart, a little drudge in her 
uncle’s household. The story is adapted from 
one by John Fox, Jr., and, not being cluttered 
with many plot complications, is simple and 


enjoyable. 
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SECRETS OF THE NIGHT (Producers 
Distributing Corporation) 

It seems altogether strange and contrary 
to custom to see the dignified James Kirkwood 
cavorting in this inconsequential mystery 
melodrama. After you have recovered from 
that, however, you may glean a few chuckles 
from the goings on, which center around a 
supposed murder, of which everyone in the 
Zasu Pitts 


and Tom Wilson provide most of the comedy. 


cast is sooner or later accused. 
Sylvia Breamer and Rosemary Theby are also 


present. 


ARGENTINE LOVE 
Again the ardent Latin lover versus the 
cool Yankee. Of course the Yankee gets the 


girl, but he has no business to, because he 


(Paramount) 


certainly doesn’t stack up very high against 
the Argentino. But that, apparently, is the 
fault of the story, and not of James Rennie 
Bebe Daniels and Ric- 


ardo Cortez are well cast. Everything is very 


who plays the part. 


fiery and very sudden, according to the best 
Spanish tradition, but, alas! only fairly enter- 


taining. Ibanez wrote the story, but I contend 


that he had nothing whatever to do with 
the titles. 
ANOTHER MAN’S WIFE (Producers 
Distributing Corporation) 
Lila Lee, James Kirkwood, Matt Moore, 


and Wallace Beery manage to put some inter- 
est into this story of a busy man whose neg- 
lected wife determines to teach him a lesson. 
She does it by pretending to run away with 
another man. She is careful to leave word 
that she is bound for Mexico, so that husband, 
out for revenge, has no difficulty in following. 
Matt Moore is the chance friend who helps 
untangle the plot, and Wallace Beery is a 
rum runner who adds complications to the 


same. 


THE FAMILY SECRET 
\ satisfactory screening of that old favor- 
ite, “Editha’s Burglar,” Baby 


as the little girl who discovers her own father 


(Universal ) 


with 


» 
Pegg: 
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burgling the family jewels. As I recall the 
story, it dripped sentimentality, but the pic- 
ture seems to get along on a minimum of it. 
The cast includes Gladys Hulette, Edward 
Earle, and Frank Currier. 
LADY OF THE NIGHT (Metro-Goldwyn) 

A story so very slim that all sorts of non- 
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essentials had to be dragged in by the heels 
to make it a full length feature. Norma 
Shearer plays a double role— for no appar- 
ent reason, and Malcolm McGregor has noth- 
ing whatever to do. George Arthur livens up 
the gloom with a character bit, but there isn’t 


even a villain for you to hiss. 


Production Notes — May 


ARY PICKFORD’S new picture will be 
M “Little Annie Rooney,” the story of a 
little clerk in a ten-cent store. It is being 


directed by William Beaudine. 


MMEDIATELY after the completion of 

“Don Q,” which probably will be finished 
within the next month, Douglas Fairbanks 
will begin another production. What this new 
picture is to be has not yet been decided, but 
indications now are that it will be an original 
rather than an adaptation of either novel or 
play. “Don Q” is not “Don Quixote.” It is 
based on the novel, “Don Q’s Love Story,” 


by K., and Hesketh Prichard. 


NE of the most interesting of the an 
nouncements from Paramount is that 
Douglas MacLean has contracted to releass 


his future comedies through that company. 


\\ TORK at the Lasky studio is in progress 
on “Rugged Water,” a story by Joseph 
C. Lincoln, featuring the life saving service 
of the New England coast. Zane Grey’s “The 
Light of Western Stars” is being filmed with 
Jack Holt, Noah Beery. Billie Dove, and Alma 
Bennett. James Cruze is at work on “Welcome 
Home.” featuring Lois Wilson, Warner Bax 
ter, and Luke Cosgrave. “Any Woman” with 
Alice Terry is being directed by Henry King 
for Paramount release. “Paths to Paradise” 
has gone into production with Betty Compson 
and Raymond Griffith, Clarence Badger di 
recting. “In the Name of Love” features 
Ricardo Cortez, and Paul Bern is directing 
“Grounds for Divorce” with Florent e Vidor, 


Matt Moore. Harry Mvers. and Louise Faz 


enda. “Are Parents People?” Alice Duer 
Miller’s Saturday Evening Post story, is com- 
pleted with Betty Bronson, Florence Vidor, 
and Adolphe Menjou featured. William Col- 
lier, Jr. has been selected to play the role of 
the prodigal son in “The Wanderer” adapted 


from Maurice V. Samuel’s play. 


P. SHULBERG is to make an elaborate 


e production of “Shenandoah.” 


,YIRST NATIONAL has bought Margaretta 
i. Tuttle’s “The Unguarded Hour” and will 
star Doris Kenyon following the completion 
of “The Half-Way Girl.” Bernard Shaw’s 
“Cashel Byron’s Profession” will probably 
star Ben Lyon. Cosmo Hamilton’s “Paradise” 
has also been bought and either Lloyd Hughes 
or Ben Lyon will be starred. The part of 
Chickie in the play of the same name con- 
sidered one of the attractive roles of the 
year, will be played by Dorothy Mackaill. 
David Belasco has sold the rights to. Hubert 
Osborne’s “Shore Leave” which will be Rich- 
ard Barthelmess’ next picture after “Soul 
Fire.” Barbara LaMarr will play Fluer in 
Galsworthy’s “The White Monkey” following 
“Heart of a Temptress.” Work on “The 
Desert Flower” which was interrupted by 
an injury to Colleen Moore is being resumed. 
Other pictures to be produced by First Na- 
tional include Frank Lloyd’s “Winds of 
Chance,” “Ashes.” “Forever After,” and 
Eugene Walter's “Just a Woman.” Norma 
Valmadge’s next production is George Barr 
MeCutcheon’s old best seller, ““Graustark,” 
and Constance will do his more recent story 


“East of the Setting Sun.” 
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Recent Propaganda from Motion 
Picture Headquarters 


BY Mary 


VIDENTLY 


rising against indecent books and plays 


worried for fear the up- 

will strike the movies also, and decid- 
edly distressed because certain prominent 
organizations have withdrawn from the The 
Committee on Public Relations, four distinct 
communications are being broadcasted from 
them 


Hays’ headquarters. Let me discuss 


with you. First : 


Are Films Their Own Censor? 


Mr. Hays says in the New York World, 
March Ist, 1925, that they are, and reprints of 
his statement are being broadcasted from his 
office all over the country. 

Mr. Hays says, “The body of the American 
people dislikes any suggestion of obscenity 
in the movies. For more than a yeat 
the motion picture industry has been function- 
ing under a self-imposed formula, by which 
each of the large producers and distributors 
does his own censoring.” He tells how the 
producers eliminate obscenity themselves. He 
tells it with all the emphasis, assurance and 
subtlety of the Hays style. It looks interest- 
ing on paper, it is even impressive if you 
know nothing of the facts, but it becomes ab- 
surd when you do. 

He says, “The restriction these men have 
placed on themselves are such that not one of 
the plays being discussed as possibly obscene 
will be made into a motion picture, 
nor will a large number of current novels of 
ask him, 


large circulation.” | 


R. CaALpWELI 


Anything Be Worse Than Those 
Being Filmed? 


Can 


“The 


Cargo,” 


Here are a few films of recent release 
Circle.” “East of “White 
“Cobra,” “Cheaper to Marry” 


Suez.” 
(proves it is 
cheaper to marry than to keep a mistress), 
“Tarnish,” of which one of our church papers 
in April, 1925 said, “It is reported that Mr. 
Hays has forbidden the filming of *Tarnish, 
a so-called tarnished stage play.” And the 
October “Tar- 
nish” was advertised for the Strand Theatre, 
New York. I sent this clipping to the editor, 


Thus un- 


editor praised Mr. Hays. In 


thereby winning him to our cause. 
reliable publicity is bound to react. 
See a sample of novels recently released 


“The Dark Swan.” 


paper calls, “Ernest Pascal’s daring novel.” 


as pictures. which a trade 


Suderman’s “Song of Songs.” (name changed 
to “Lilv of the Dust” because of strong protest 
which a trade journal 


against its filming), 


reviews as follows: “If vour (the exhibitor’s) 
people are not inclined to be finicky and don't 
mind the dusty lily as a type, they may enjoy 
this. 


daughters 


Squeamish mothers with adolescent 


there are some—may object.” 
Warner Bros. have just released and are 
advertising as follows: “Recompense,” Robert 
Keable’s sensational sequel to “Simon called 
Peter.” A on celluloid. A 


ling story told by current fiction characters 


best seller start- 


known wherever novels are read.” 
“Sackcloth and Scar- 


“Wife of a 


Strange is it not, that 


let.” “His Hour” 


and Centaur 
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should be filmed under this perfect system of 
self-censorship of the producers! Strange 
that Fox should dig up Tolstoi’s “Kreutzer 
Sonata” and announce a director for it! John 
Wanamaker refused to have this in his book 
department more than twenty-five years ago. 
Strange that any producer under this wonder- 
ful system would dare purchase and announce 
“Plastic Age” for 


Again, Mr. Hays says, “Our principal con- 


next season. 


cern now is to eliminate the tendency toward 
titles Why 


should the producers have this tendency to- 


mis-leading and advertising.” 
ward salacious titles, if as Mr. Hays says, the 
public “demands clean pictures” and “dislikes 
suggestions of obscenity.” This is both bad 
logic and bad business. It is absurd to think 
that producers would want to mislead a public 
which demands clean pictures into believing 
from the titles that the pictures are unclean 

A list of about 180 pictures taken from 
novels and plays advertised in seven recent 
issues of a weekly trade journal has just been 
compiled by two university women. As yet 
these novels have not been reviewed but from 
the titles and the few reviews found in the 
trade journals surely the producers have not 
used good eliminating judgment. For instance, 
“Enticement” is reviewed as follows—*might 
be compared with “Three Weeks” in theme. 
Every exhibitor should see this feature before 
booking it so that he can determine whether 
sufficiently 


his audience is sophisticated to 


view it. The picture is based on the book by 
Clyde Alden, which has been read by all the 
flappers who should not have read it and who 
will now want to see the picture which they 
should not see.” 

One is tempted to ask, can Mr. Hays’ word 
or judgment be trusted any more than these 


self-censoring producers ? 
Are the Producers Proving Efficient 
Self-Censors ? 
Ask the Chicago Board of Censors, which 


during the first four months of 1924 reviewed 
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231 motion pictures and from these made 860 
eliminations of which the following are some: 
115 


other indecencies: 


140 scenes of gun play; attacks on 


women; 117 15 dynamite 


and safe blowing; 32 unlawful hangings; 
135 sub-titles containing criminal threats; 


217 sub-titles of indecent nature; 21 train 
holdups. 
Also, ask the New York Motion Picture 


Commission, which in 1924 rejected 34 feature 
pictures in toto and made 3,780 eliminations; 
1,318 of these tended to incite crime; 624 were 
indecent: 924 were inhuman; 816 tended to 
morals; 32 were obscene; 66 sacri- 
(Although 
was spared all this, when I see the pictures 
in New York I know there are hundreds of 


scenes that should not have been filmed.) 


corrupt 


legious. 


grateful that the public 


All this publicity in regard to clean pictures 
is quite absurd when we consider that Mr. 
Hays has been telling our organizations for 
some time, that as soon as we attend the good 
pictures in sufficient numbers to make an 
impression at the box office, we will get more 
and more of this type picture; but until we 
do they must produce the salacious type or 
go out of business. Is he not still telling us 
this through Geo. J. Becker? 

Why 


Vicious Movies Pay Best 


Rev. George J. Becker’s article which orig- 
inally appeared in The Continent (Presby- 
terian), extensively reviewed in the Literary 
Digest, Nov. 29, 1924, is now reprinted and 
is sent out by Col. Joy, Secretary of Mr. Hays’ 


Public This 


most sympathetic treatment of the Industry 


Committee on Relations. is a 
and a shifting of the responsibility of “vicious 


movies. to the shoulders of his Christian 
brethren because they fail to attend the good 
pictures in sufficient numbers to make a decid- 
ed impression on the box office. Is it not a 
pity that this man, representing The Sunday 
School Vr. 


Public does not 


Christian duty and priv ilege to lead the house- 


Union, on Hays’ Committee on 


Relations, consider it his 
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cleaning forces for the movies in the protec- 
tion of the Sunday School pupils of America? 
But instead of taking this noble stand, he 
quotes freely and sympatheticaliy from both 
Mr. Hays and Wm. A. Johnson, Editor of Mo- 
tion Picture News,—two men with strong mon- 
etary interest in the Industry,—and says, “It is 
self-evident that the exhibitor, supplying what 
he thinks is the popular demand, will not 
change until his community demonstrates that 
it wants the worth-while far more than it 
wants the salacious. The place to prove this 
is at the sensitive nerve of the whole business, 
the box office.” 

We heartily agree with Mr. Becker that 
this is the place, for this reason we have 
formed a national organization, The Film 
Councils of America Inc., to handle this 
question right there. 

But Mr. Becker says we are getting the bad 
picture because the people want it and pay 
best for it, while Mr. Hays tells us in the New 
York World of March 1 that, “The body of 
the American people dislikes any suggestion 
of obscenity in its movies, that in the long 
run only clean movies can succeed and thus 
are good business and good morals linked to- 
gether for the motion picture producer.” 


Do You Vote At the Box Office? 


Another leaflet from Mr. Hays’ office is 
quite interesting.’ This is a collaborated leaf- 
let by Will H. Hays, President of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, and Wm. A. Johnson, Editor of Motion 
Picture News. In this they point out our civic 
duty, our “sacred duty to the American 
Home,” but this time it is really encouraging 
to learn after all that the public is not so 
much to blame for not supporting the good 
pictures because, “You must know which of 
the scores of pictures released every month 
are the wholesome, inspirational films you 
want your wives and sisters, sons and daugh- 
ters to see. How can they know that? Hither- 


to there has been no way, but now a great 
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forward step has been taken by the inaugura- 
tion in the Peeples Home Journal of a unique 
motion picture department.” 

Every one is advised to send fer these re- 
views. I did, and this is what I found—that 
the answer urged every one to “stand by Mr. 
that the Peoples Home Journal is 
edited by William A. Editor of 
Motion Picture trade 
paper, that the first list issued under the Hays 


Hays,” 
Johnson, 
News, an _ industry 
regime appeared in Peoples Home Journal, 
December 1924; that up to this time the In- 
dustry’s attitude toward lists may be summed 
up in Col. Joy’s statement to the Indiana 
Indorsers, April 5, 1923, “ We have hesitated 
a great deal about classifying and listing 
pictures, not because we did not desire to tell 
every one who would listen to us about these 
really excellent pictures but because we did 
not want to be understood by any one as being 
Mr. 


this job three years and these are the first 


a censoring body.” Hays has been on 
lists he ever issued, but because other people 
were giving endorsed lists Mr. Hays con- 
sidered it advisable to try and make other 
lists unnecessary. 

The Film Councils of America Inc., issued 
its first list in the EDUCATIONAL SCREEN Oct- 
1924. In the 
SCREEN it reprinted the Parent-Teachers list 
of 1922 to 1924, supplementing it with the 
Film Councils list to date. Hence, Mr. Hays’ 


“Hitherto there has been no way,” so widely 


ober November EpUCATIONAL 


broadcasted, looks un-trustworthy as well as 
his lists. On these lists in the Peoples Home 
Journal are pictures that the Film Councils 
do not and will not endorse; for instance, 
“The Deadwood Coach,” which was barred 
by Chicago Board of censors and the Appell- 
ate Court upheld this decision with a wonder- 


ful statement. 
Shall We ‘Tell It To Hays?” 
And now we come to the “Open Door 


Policy in the Motion Picture Industry,” March 
23, 1925—‘At a meeting of the Committee 
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on Public Relations held in New York City, 
Mar. 19, its business committee, consisting 
of Mr. James E. West, Boy Scouts of America: 
Mr. Howard S. 
Recreation of America; Mr. John F. Moore. 
International Committee of Y. M. C. A.; Mr. 
Lee F. Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation, 
And so 
we have the “Open Door” and are invited in 
to “tell it to Hays.” 

The Tennessee W. C. T. U. did “tell it to 
Hays” more than one and a half years ago. 
We told him of the excessive drinking in the 
We re- 


quested him to have the producers eliminate 


Braucher, Playground and 


presented the following resolutions.” 


movies and asked him to stop it. 


fashionable cigarette smoking and drinking 
scenes by girls and women amidst magnifi- 
We asked 


certain excessive types of pictures removed 


cent surroundings. him to have 
which were made since the pledges taken by 
the Producers March 5, 1925. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs also told Mr. 
Hays some of these things in 1922. 

Judge Wm. M. Brown of Miami, Okla., did 
“tell it to Hays” in a plain letter nearly two 
years ago when he sentenced three boys in 
his juvenile court for “following in the foot- 
steps of their outlaw hero whom they had 
seen in a serial crook picture.” 

The Parent-Teacher representative on the 
Public “tell it 
to Hays” when she objected to the scenario of 
“West of the Water Tower” and the filming 
of the book, 
reason why this organization recently retired 
Public Relations. 


Committee on Relations did 


which we understood is one 
from the Committee on 

I told it to Col. Joy, when as an illustration 
of constructive work done by his committee, 
he told me that he bought six copies of “West 
of the Water Tower” which he admitted was 
a very bad book, and sent them to six members 
of his committee to read and see whether the 
book They 
said it should not. He took the matter up with 
Jesse Lasky 


had already bought the book-rights but he 


should be filmed. read it and 


who said he was sorry as he 
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would permit them to alter the scenario. 
I said, “You failed.” He told me with con- 
siderable feeling he did not see how I could 
say that? I replied, “You told Jesse Lasky 
not to film the book. He did, now what is 
to prevent millions of girls and boys from 
reading the book.” “But,” Col. Joy said, 
“Jesse Lasky had already bought the book.” 
I said, “Let him lose his money, he will not 
Col. Joy said, “You 
To this 
I answered, “The American people will some- 
time waken and show the Industry that it is 


do it a second time.” 


must be reasonable and talk sense.” 


more interested in the welfare of its chil- 
dren than it is in the dollars of the Industry.” 
Yet Col. Joy told the Indiana Indorsers, “It 
is with some degree of satisfaction that the 
producers point to the fact, that they have 
adopted every suggestion made by the com- 
mittee.” 

And now Mr. Hays tells of one producer 
who scrapped book-rights for which he paid 
$25,000. Why did not Warner Bros. scrap 
the book-rights of “Recompense,” plus the 
Why 
does not Mr. Hays persuade Fox to scrap the 
“Kreutzer Sonata.” 

“we told it to Hays,” hundreds of 
us, perhaps thousands, when we objected to 
such plays as “Three Weeks” and “Gold Dig- 


but both these pictures came to our 


advertising of “Simon called Peter.” 


Again, 


gers 
state. This time we tried to tell Dr. John R. 
Mott, but apparently we only succeeded in 
telling Mr. John F. Moore who is now stand- 
ing by the “Open Door” and, despite all we 
had to 


say, is evidently agreeing with Mr. 


Hanmer that. “It (the Committee on Public 


one half 
We 


do not believe it is possible to build well or 


Relations) has gone on two and 


years building well and constructively.” 


constructively under the present leadership 
or with the ideals of Courtland Smith, Secre- 
tary of the Motion 
Distributors of America, who frankly stated 
“sex and crime 


Picture Producers and 


to a group of people that, 
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make up life, therefore, it is fitting that we 
put them in our pictures.” 

We do not believe in the efficiency of “films 
their own censor” but we do believe in the 
efficiency of the Film Councils of America 
to destroy the box office receipts of salacious 
films by giving lists of endorsed pictures. 

The Committee on Public Relations is two 
and a half years old. The National Committee 
on Better Films of the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures is ten years old. 
They have stated themselves as follows: “The 
of Better 
not uplift in the theatres.” 

I do not know of one bad picture that has 


aim Film work is entertainment. 


been permanently removed from the screen 
or one that has been prevented from being 
made. It has taken ten years to get where we 
are in our “housecleaning.” How long is it 
going to take to make things safe for the next 
generation? Will it not, rather, be impossible 
to correct the situation in the next generation ? 
Judges are warning us that the crime problem 
is a child problem, that 90 per cent of the 
crime (from 75 to 90 per cent), is committed 
by youth under 25. They charge the motion 


COUNCILS OF 
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picture with this alarming increase in juvenile 


crime. 


What Can Be Done To Stop This 
Human Wreckage? 

Shall not the church which is in the saving 
business rush to the rescue? What can it do? 
It can support Film Councils in every com- 
munity. The Film Councils of America Ine., 
are seeing practically all the films produced, 
are endorsing those suitable for family use, 
for children above ten, for high school age 
and for adults. Their standards are high, 
“their reviewing is not in terms of art and 
good acting, but in boys and girls.” All 


back of 


this movement and keep their children away 


Christian organizations should get 


from all un-endorsed pictures. 

Christian people of America will you not 
help us protect the children of America? 
Will you not help us protect the children as 
fields? Will 


you not help us save America’s good name 


well as adults in our mission 
in foreign countries? Christian people of 
America we challenge you to join forces with 


us for God and Home and Country. 


Film Council Recommendations for May 


S ANNOUNCED last month, the review- 


ing committee of the Film Councils 
has been enlarged, and the local Film 
Councils in Chicago are aiding the national 
committee in its reviewing. We are thus able 
to give our members a larger list of reviews. 
The Film Councils of 


following films as clean and wholesome enter- 


America endorse the 


tainment. 
For the family from high school age up 
Isn*t Life Wonderful—Griffith (United 
Artists ) 
The Goose Hangs High 
The Thundering Herd 


(Paramount) 
(Paramount) 
(with cuts) 
(Cosmopolitan ) 
-Jackie Coogan (Metro) 


Janice Meredith— 
The Rag Man 


Two Shall Be Born—( \Vitagraph) 
Now Or Never—Harold Lloyd (Pathe) 
For adults only 

A School for Wives—( \ itagraph) 


Reviewers Comments 
Isn’t Life Wonderful (Griffith) (United 
Artists ) 


greatly above the average. It depicts scenes in 


This is almost a perfect film, and 


Germany following the world war and stages 


some of the food riots. A beautiful little love 


story is woven throughout. These young 


people, even thru the darkest moments find 
life wonderful, because they have each other’s 
that is 


love. Children would not enjoy it 


the only reason for not recommending it 


for them. 
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The Goose Hangs High (Paramount) 

A splendid version of the play. A story of 
family life. The children come home from 
college for the Christmas holidays, thought- 
less and carefree. But they rise to the oc- 
casion and show their true colors, when father 
loses his job. 

The Thundering Herd ( Paramount) —It 
is very interesting that the producer deemed 
it important to mention that there was no 
cruelty practised in taking this film. For this, 
great credit is due to the American Animal De- 
fense League and their courageous fight. The 
scenes are laid in Yellowstone Park with the 
buffalo herd in action, and also the native 
Indians. We are shown in our usual role of 
thoughtlessly and cruelly trampling down and 
killing anything that lies in the way of ou 
gaining the almighty dollar. We might learn 
a great deal from the despised Indian who 
loves nature and kills only for food and cloth 
ing. We white people, with our boast of civil 
ization. seem to desecrate every beautiful 
natural setting used in the feature films. Our 
cruelty, our greed, our sensuality, spoil an 
otherwise beautiful picture, and I almost feel 
ashamed of the white race and wish that the 
picture might proceed without them. There 
is a great deal of unnecessary shooting in this 
and it was cut by the Chicago censorship 
board. 

Janice Meredith—with Marion Davies 
(Cosmopolitan)—-You must forget the book 
which may have been a favorite and come 
prepared for the producers own version, then 
you can enjoy this film. It is too exciting 
for younger children as evidenced by _ the 
youngsters present. They became so excited 
that they hissed the English soldiers, and 
otherwise became quite hysterical. There is 
one serious fault. George Washington was 
certainly not the robust gentleman, and his 
profile was certainly unlike the one playing 
the role. The producer should have been as 
careful to choose some one resembling him. 


as the Rockett brothers were to choose an 
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Abraham Lincoln. It was interesting to see 
the extensive line-up of patrons, longer than 
any ever observed at this local theater. Why, 
oh, why, if they are in business for the 
money only. do they not heed these signs? 
\t their usual performances depicting vice 
and crime, there is plenty of room every 
night. The line for Janice Meredith extended 
way out into the street. Extend your hands 


and ask: “Ees that good buziness?” 


The Rag Man—with Jackie Coogan— 
Jackie Coogan’s latest film is as good as any 
of his, but they have never been made for 
children. There is nothing in this one to 
interest them, but nothing to frighten them, 
so mothers can use their own judgment about 
taking the youngsters. There is one serious 
fault—too many sub-titles for them to read. 
It will not harm them to see it and that is 
saying more than can be said for the majority. 
Jackie’s pictures are selected to show off his 
abilities and not especially for entertainment 
purposes. Children want action in their pic- 
tures and that is one reason why Tom Mix 
is a favorite. This a story on the order of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” showing that the Irish 
and the Jews might get on together if they 
tried. Little Tim flees from the orphanage 
when it burns down, and finds refuge with 
the Rag Peddler and helps him to win a 
fortune. The adult audience seemed to find 
a great deal of fun in it, but the children were 
evidently bored. Maybe seeing Jackie Coogan 


is like going to the circus. 


Two Shall Be Born (Vitagraph)—It is 
a pity that so good a film is burdened with 
so poor a title. No one would know what to 
expect and I was agreeably surprised. The 
story is rather interesting and well done, 
even tho it is just a simple little romantic tale. 
An Irish millionaire by the name of Kelly 
wishes his son Brian to marry the daughter 
of a friend. He refuses, is ousted from home, 
and joins the police force. There on duty he 
meets the girl (Jane Novak) he learns to 
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love, and helps her to carry out a difficult 
The 


scene with the elderly man, who pretends his 


mission with which she is entrusted. 


sister wishes a companion, should be cut. 
Now Or Never—with Harold Lloyd—tThis 
is a made over film, but ranks high as comedy. 
It probably might interest the whole family. 
sIhe story of a lonesome child whose parents 
are too busy to heed her. The nurse (Mildred 
Davis) has a beau (Harold Lloyd). She goes 
home for a visit and determines to take the 
child with her. Complications arise when she 
spies the father of the child on the train. A 
Harold Lloyd comedy has always been worth 
one’s while. Let us hope that they continue 


so under his new producer, Paramount. 
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A School For Wives (Vitagraph)—This 
is a disconnected, improbable, and long drawn 
out story but much better than the ordinary. 
Compared with The Mad Whirl and Miss 
Bluebeard seen just previously, it was refresh- 
ing. Story of struggling artist in love with 
daughter of millionaire, who bleeds people 
for power and money, and glory. The artist 
She 


marries him but hates poverty and goes back 


wants her but not the tainted money. 
to dad and his millions, but realizing her 
love for her husband, tries to learn to live 
as a real helpmeet. Hence the name. There 
are points of special merit in it and not the 


least is its wholesomeness. 


Films Reviewed But Not Endorsed 


If 1 Marry Again—(First National) 
My Wife and I—(Warner) 
The Roughneck— (Fox) 


If I Marry Again (First National )—This 
is a film that should have been two reels in- 
stead of the full length. There was a one 
hundred foot stare that could easily have been 
cut out. The story is about a woman who 
keeps a vice resort but educates her daughter 
in an eastern school away from her influence. 
A wealthy boy falls in love with the daughter, 
who is very lovely, and his father sends him 
away to avoid her. But they marry and go 
to the tropics together. He dies of fever and 
she comes back to win the father’s love for 
her little boy. The moral is that it was absurd 
for the father to think that the daughter of the 
keeper of a vice resort would not be an ideal 
helpmeet for his son. And young men should 
learn from it that they should not heed their 
fathers advice, and warning, for of course 
she will be a fine girl. A man, just the 
ordinary type, sitting behind me was so bored 
and disgusted that he could not contain him- 


self and finally said: “Gad, how do people 
stand this stuff? Is this what they pay Hays 
$250,000 a year for?” They had come to see 


A Kiss In The Dark—( Paramount) 
The Mad Whirl— (First National) 


Enticement— (First Nationa! 


Julian Eltinge in his impersonations of a 
woman, and his presence had attracted great 
crowds for that week. But the producers of 
this film will probably charge up those box 
office receipts to public demand for this pic- 
ture. This is one reason why box office re- 
ceipts can not be considered reliable evidence 


of public demand. 


My Wife and I (Warner)—Said to be 
written by Harriet Beecher Stowe, but I don’t 
believe she would claim it in its present form. 
Usual story of married man running around 
This 


he did not approve his son spending money 


with young girls. time it is the one 


on. Some wild party scenes. 


The Roughneck (Fox)—The Roughneck 
was greatly cut by the Chicago Censorship 
board and the producers went to court. But 
the judge amazed every one by demanding 
that 
could not be 


much more be cut out. Even then it 


recommended. Story of woman 
deserted by her lover on an island, where the 


natives need little clothing. 
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A Kiss In The Dark (Paramount)—Too 
insipid and silly to waste one’s time on. Man 
who could not resist falling in love with 
every woman he meets, no matter whether 
she is married or single. Nothing in film, 
neither acting, scenery, or plot to interest 


adults and surely nothing for children. 


The Mad Whirl (First National )—Taken 
from Richard Washburn Child’s “Here's 
How.” 11 A.M. is bromo-seltzer hour, when 
three servants march to the rooms of father. 
mother and son who have been out carousing 
the night before, as well as every other night. 
The mother “does at 40 what she was not 
allowed to do at 20.” The father has “Jazz 
microbe at 60.” And the sub-title calls him 
“an expert at squeezing the hand that feeds 
him.” At breakfast table mother dates up 
with another man, and father with another 
woman, and the servants take advantage of 
the situation by asking for afternoons off; 
otherwise they might divulge the secrets. 
They drink till daylight. Lying around floor 
in each others arms. Girl so drunk the son 
carries her home, and so the fun goes on. 
Maybe we are not a judge of fun, but if hav- 
ing the time of ones life is to get so drunk you 
must be carried home and then must dose up 
on bromo-seltzer in the morning, where's their 


fun in living? 
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Enticement (First National)—Nothing 
can be more effective than to quote from trade 
journals of this industry and tell you what 
they say about this film. Photoplay says: 
“This is the kind of picture that parents 
should be sure the children do not see. The 
sub-titles tell all the ‘dirt’ that is to be told.” 
Another trade journal says: “Might be com- 
pared with Three Weeks in theme. Every ex- 
hibitor should see this feature before booking 
it so that he can determine whether his aud- 
ience is sufficiently sophisticated to view it. 
The picture is based on the book by Clyde 
Allen, which has been read by all the flappers 
who should not have read it and who will 
now want to see the picture which they should 


not see,” 


A Valuable Booklet 


rPNHE Civic Forum has issued a 32 page 
| pamphlet containing the speeches made at 
the Third National Motion Picture Conference 
held at Washington, D. C. Jan. 14-16. We are 
ordering extra copies which can be had from 
National headquarters of the Film Councils 
at twenty cents a copy. It contains a dis- 
cussion of the movie problem from every 
angle and is invaluable to a student of this 


problem. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the STAFF 


N the “Visual Education Number” (Feb- 
| ruary) of The Sierra Educational News 
appear two articles of special interest and 
value to this field. The one by Hubert S. Up- 
john we reprinted, by permission, elsewhere 
in this issue. The other is entitled Visual 
Education in America, Digest of a Na- 
tion-wide Questionnaire, written by Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, Managing Editor of the 
above-mentioned magazine. Mr. Chamberlain 


says: 


The phenomenal rise of visual education, both in 
the schools and in the world of amusement has led 
the Sierra Educational News to undertake a nation- 
wide survey of the field. A portion of the volumi- 
nous data obtained in the course of this research, 
is here digested and made available. Further 
material will be published in subsequent issues. 

“The questionnaire was addressed to a selected 
list of school superintendents, departments of visual 
instruction, teachers’ colleges, training schools, uni- 
versities and technical schools throughout the 
country. A gratifying high percentage of replies was 
received Many of the replies were extensive, care- 
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Teachers Make Money 


IF THEY KNOW WHERE to go for 
assistance in securing positions. Many 
superior teachers are receiving much less 
than they need to accept. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 
is an organization licensed to render profes- 
sional service to teachers and secure posi- 
tions for them by bringing together worthy 
teachers and superintendents who are in 
search of each other. 


IF WE DO NOT SECURE for you a 
position at more money than you can secure 
for yourself, you will be under no obligation 
to us. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET and de- 
cide the matter for yourself. We had 10,000 
calls for teachers last year. 


THE 
OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 


71 East State St. Columbus, Ohio 


Henry G. Williams, Director 




















fully prepared and replete with excellent critiques 
and suggestions. 

“An outstanding feature of the survey is its revela 
tion of the very rapidly increasing use of visual 


aids by school everywhere. 


Naturally enough, the larger cities have the lead in 


progressive systems 


this development. Extraordinarily good work, how- 
ever, is being done in many rural regions in co 
operation with the extension services of state uni- 
The 


Coast stands high in its utilization of the modern 


versities and agricultural colleges. Pacific 


facilities of visual education. California in this, as 
in so many other educational matters, is among the 
foremost states. 
“Wise teachers and school administrators realize 
that visual education is no mere fad or exploitable 
supernumerary in the school curriculum, but is an 


admirable tool or instrument. in the educational 


repertoire. It has a large but definitely limited area 
of usefulness. Each year the technique of visual 
education is being improved and perfected, so that 
today in the better schools of America visual equip- 


ment is abundant and is skillfully used.” 

The Questionnaire was in the form of 9 
questions, and each brought in a great variety 
of replies, which are given at length in the 
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original article. Our space permits our re- 
printing only the replies to Question I, which 
illustrate well the nature and quality of the 


results obtained from the survey. 


1. How and to what extent do you 


use motion pictures, slides or 


other visual aids in your schools? 


This query involves two items,—first, the methods 


used, and second, the extent to which visual ma- 


terials are used. The replies indicate that a wide 
range of methods and technique are employed. At 
pupil 


a series of stereo- 


one extreme, for example, is the individual 
looking through a stereoscope at 
graphs, with which he is supplementing a lesson 
from his text-book. This is distinctly an individual 
visit a 
which 


They are viewing a beau- 


exercise. At the other extreme we may 


typical modern high school auditorium in 


2,000 students are seated. 
tiful and accurate motion picture depicting the mar- 
vels of modern science, or perhaps they are traveling 
vividly in some remote land, which, through the 
miracle of the motion picture, has been brought to 
them. The following items illustrate the variety of 


practice: 


Motion pictures about once a month. Lantern 
slides are used extensively.—Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Slides are used in nearly all schools. Motion 


pictures are used in the vocational departments. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

a year, to make money 
Illinois. 

Use them in science courses, and occasional “edu- 
East St. Louis. 


We run about four shows 


for our school funds.—I enice, 
cational” films 
Forty-eight schools have stereopticons; 30 schools 
have motion picture machines.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
We use slides in teaching special subjects; films, 
educational and entertaining.—Parsons, Kansas. 
One school has a standard motion-picture machine, 


several others have stereopticons.—Somerville, Mass. 


Fully equipped with slides.— Muskegon, Mich. 
Use them to a large extent.—Saginaw, Mich. 


Each grade school is equipped wih a set of slides 
and stereographs. We also have a special collection 
of slides in the office, which are loaned to schools 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


for edu- 


for nature study, history, etc. 
Motion 


cation and 


pictures are used _ periodically 


entertainment, in high and elementary 


Vich. 
In connection with the work in geography, history, 


schools.—Hamtramck, 


science; we have a lesson with motion pictures or 


Bayonne, N. J 


sides in one subject per week 


‘lease Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tar Enucationat Screen 
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Keystone View Company 
Meadville, Penn 


INTEREST 


causes intelligent pupil activity 


pring ipproae hes, wnterest 


difficult to arouse 


Keystone Stereographs and Lan- 


tern Slides arouse interest and | 


stimulate Pupil Activity. 
Keystone Visual Material is avail- 
able for all grades, from Kinder- 


garten to College. 


Write for Information 








We use slides in training and biology 
Roswell, N. M 


[ised extensively. all the time; 


manual 


Keystone 
Hamilton, 


stereo 
graphs in every school; Keystone slides 
Ohio. 


week in the 


Use films and slides about once a 
junior high schools; occasionally in high school 
Guthrie, Okla 

Use films and slides for class work and _ for 


evening entertainment.—Corvallis, Ore. 


Motion pictures are used wee klv in the high school 


for all pupils, correlated especially with science and 


English: also films and slides frequently for separate 


classes, physics, commercial geography, et Scran 
ton, Pa. 

Slides used in high school history, science, do 
mestic science; geography in grades.—Palestine 
Texas. 


We have sets of slides in 8 schools, with lanterns 


Have tried several times to run a series of motion 
pictures, but could not get suitable films Roanoke 


Virginia. 
Fourteen of our schools have standard motion pit 


ture machines; all the schools have stereoscopes 


and slides.—Richmond, Virginia 


We use slides considerably; also opaque projection 
and occasional motion pictures.—Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. 

We do not use visual aids in the schools. Once 


a month the movie theater puts on an historical film 


to which most of the children go.— Bremerton, Wash. 


We have 


for slides 


| motion picture machine; 3 machines 
} Keystone sets.—Bellingham, Wash. 


In our schools we have 3 motion picture ma- 


chines which are used periodically to show educa- 


tional pictures.—Fairmont, West Virginia. 

All our schools are equipped with sets of slides; 
ilso 6 schools have motion picture machines—Ra- 
cine. Wisconsin. 


We have an 
nature at the 
Cheyenne Ht y 


occasional movie of an educational 


high school; also use a balopticon.— 

oming 

The remaining 8 questions are as follows: 

2. Chief sources from which visual 
material is received. 

3. How much money is available an- 
nually for purchasing or renting 
Films? Slides? Other Visual Aids? 
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4. Name a few educational films 
(with distributors) which prop- 
erly supplement text-books. 

5. What use have you made of in- 
dustrial films? 

6. In what subjects have you found 
a lack of educational films? 

7. How and to what extent has the 
motion picture been used in your 
public libraries? 

8. What motion picture equipment 
have you found best adapted to 
educational work? What was the 
cost? (Both fixed and portable.) 

9. In your judgement, what is the 
outlook for a wider use of motion 
pictures in school work? What 
are the difficulties? How is it pos- 
sible to overcome them? 

The article concludes with some extended 
replies received from individual schools and 
from city systems in all parts of the United 
States. 

N the February issue of Child Welfare 

Magazine, Elizabeth K. Kerns, National 

Chairman, Better Films Committee of the 

Parent-Teacher writes on 

Organizing for Better Films. It is another 

call to the 700,000 members of the P. T. A. 

to work in their own communities to make 

good pictures pay the producers, and thus 
encourage that sort of production. The article 


Associations, 


urges “co-operation with the exhibitors” by 
the local Better Films 
should be formed everywhere. 
status of the problem is mildly referred to as 
a “situation which may potentially menace 


Committees which 


The present 


the moral standards of a community.” (The 
Italics are our own.) While children should 
not go to the movies before the age of eight, 
the writer hails the industry’s new plan to 
supply children matinees as an “inspiration 
to Better Film Committees.” Unfortunately 
the article seems to say nothing but what has 
been said many many times before—and the 


situation continues quite unchanged. 


MAGAZINES 
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N article on The Place of the Assem- 
bly in the Junior High School ap. 
pears in the Chicago School Journal for 
January, written by W. H. Johnson of the 
Department of Education, Chicago Normal 
College. The twelfth and final point in the 


list of Assembly activities is given as follows: 


(12) connection 
with the study of literature, history, and 
the like, should be offered occasionally. 


“Movies” are usually thought of as a 


Movie programs in 


pure form of amusement. Properly used 
they may, however, serve as a valuable 
aid in the interpretation of literary selec- 
tions. It would be desirable to introduce 
the story (e. g. “Silas Marner’) through 
the film presentation to the classes about 
to take up the particular classic. A study 
of the book itself would then 
more meaningful with this background 


become 


of visual experiences. Slides and films 
showing historic places and scenes of 
likewise 
facilitate 


historic importance would 


stimulate interest as well as 


learning. 


N excellent account of varying uses of 
A modeling materials in schools may be 
found in Chicago Schools Journal for Feb- 
ruary under the title “From Mud Pies to Plas- 
ticine.” The article is fully illustrated and is 
very rich in concrete details of method and 
numerous suggestions for extended work with 
The 


modeling are brought out clearly, specific 


clay, mud and_ sand. principles of 
projects of various kinds are fully described, 
and the article is enlivened by full dialogues 
between teacher and pupils on particular 
topics. It is a distinct contribution to the 


literature of visual education. 


RECENT editorial from Collier’s, en- 
A titled “‘What’s Happening to the 
Movies?” is of interest as further evidence 
that the serious press of the country is be- 
We have taken 


ginning to “pay attention.’ 
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the liberty of italicizing a rather striking 
sentence: 

The motion picture as a commercial enter- 
prise is thirty years old. Technically it has 
been improving all the time, and it gives the 
smallest town a better show, with better act- 
ing, than could be found in most theatres on 
Broadway in 1895. But this makes the ques- 
tion of its morals that much more important. 
Is it a good influence, especially for the 
youngsters who make up a large fraction of 
its twenty million daily patrons? 

You can have almost any answer you like. 
A state board of censorship says flatly that 
“the motion picture has become a menace to 
society.” A judge declares that “most of them 
are salacious and vicious.” 

On the other hand, a famous producer 
pays better 
us that the 


of directors are turning 


insists that “the decent picture 
than the indecent,” and assures 
younger generation 
more and more to “good, clean, human, up- 
lifting” film dramas. The manager of a great 
New York audiences 


7,000,000 a year, backs him up. “Salacious- 


theatre, whose reach 
ness doesn’t go,” is his verdict, after tabulat- 
ing 30,000 letters he received from patrons 
last year, “the people don’t want indecent 
pictures.” 

Who is right? The issue is important, for 


the motion pictures are probably having al- 


most as much influence just now as the 
schools. 
N THE March 14th issue, The Literary 


Digest has a short but very interesting 


article on “Our Subjugating Movies,” 


which deals with the influence of American 
movies on Great Britain, much to the appre 
hension of Sir Sidney Low, the brilliant pub- 
licist. The writer of the article quotes from 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, which re- 
cords Sir Sidney as saying that “manufac- 
turers in England find there is a demand for 
clothes. boots and shoes cut in American styles 
because of being popularized by American 
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movies.” Sir Sidney also laments the fact that 
Great Britain’s ideas on conduct, ethics, soci- 
ety, morals and taste are influenced by Amer- 
ican films. The Journal agrees that American 
motion pictures act as propaganda, uninten- 
tionally on the part of the producers, and as 
a result America gains a certain prestige that 
is helpful in business. 

Sir Sidney further believes that “in due 
course American plays, books and magazines 
will send us ready-made thoughts as well as 
ready-made boots and provide us with their 
own substitute for the English language.” To 
which the Journal replies—“Why will Amer- 
ican plays, books and magazines extinguish 
British products? If ours are successful in 
England, it is equally true that English plays 
Besides 


the triumph of the movie, there is only one 


and books are often successful here. 


other cultural conquest by the United States 
in the last few years and that is the imposition 
of jazz.” 


ATIONAL SCREEN 
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School Department 


Conducted by Marie GoopeNnoucH# 


Report of the Research Committee on Visual Education, 
Appointed by the Oregon State Teachers Association 


Mrs. A. 


KE. Watson. Chairman 


Principal o} Kern School. Portland. Oregon 


R. ELIOT of Harvard University says: 

“T have been urging for some years 

past that American education is se- 
riously defective in that it provides an inade- 
quate amount of training of the senses partic- 
ularly of the eye. It relies far too much on 
book work. There ought to be incorporated 
into elementary and secondary school work a 
much larger proportion of accurate eye work 
and hand work combined with simultaneous 
training of the memory and of the capacity 
for describing correctly, either orally or in 
writing things observed and done.” 

We are convinced that telling does not bring 
about learning, neither does the mere showing 
of pictures. 

Development of the senses has been the re- 
sult of ages of evolutionary progress and they 
are today the great natural approaches to the 
brain and to the mind. Each sense has its 
specific place in the scheme of development 
should be carefully 
its full 
Nevertheless, cer- 


of the mind and each 


trained that it may carry share of 
information to the brain. 
tain of the senses, because of generations 


of more active use and special training 
are more capable of carrying messages than 
others, and chief among these is the eye. 
Form and color are the primary messages 
of the eye, but through training the eye soon 
gets to convey impressions of size, distance, 
weight and texture hardness and similar de- 
tails which are the duties of the other senses. 
This proficiency of the eye as a conveyor of 


impressions to the brain makes it the greatest 


factor in the educational system. 


Brain says: “The intellectual imagery de- 
rived through the eye from the forms of still 
life is co-extensive with the visible universe. 
For the purposes of discriminating and iden- 
tifying natural things, and also for storing 
the mind with knowledge and thought, the 
sensations of the objects of sight are available 
beyond any other class.” 

Theoretically, the kind of 


most effective 


education is that in which the learner is 
brought face to face with actual concrete 


situations. 

Theoretically, geography is best taught by 
travel, inspection, and surveys; civics by ac- 
tual participation in social enterprises; in- 
dustry by actually turning raw material into 
useful commodities. But there are many dif- 


ficulties in the way of realizing these theo- 
retical advantages of direct learning through 
actual experiences, not only is the expense 
in time and money often prohibitive, but the 
very complexity of the actual experiences 
themselves may easily confuse the learner; he 
is quite likely to be distracted by the multi- 
tude of details, and the important lessons are 
then certain to be over shadowed and 
obscured. 

Effective teaching depends very largely up- 
on the ability to choose just the right details 
that will force home the important lessons; 
to provide an abundance of concreteness at 
just the right point. 

Maps, diagrams, models and pictures may 
be of great service here. The approach to 
reality, however. is much more closely real- 


ized by pictures projected through the stere- 
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opticon, by moving pictures, and by stereo- 
graphs. 

Perhaps the finest service rendered in the 
schoolroom has been done by the stereograph. 
The photograph presents but two dimensions 
but the stereo-camera and the stereoscope sup- 
ply the actuality of binocular vision, and the 
third dimension is presented to the eye in 
vivid reality. 

The stereograph is eminently fitted for in- 
dividual work. It is supreme among visual 
aids and will more nearly stand alone than 
any other. 

After the stereographs have been studied, 
a review may be given by means of lantern 
slides and the child is enabled to visualize a 
series of related ideas. 

In a recent article on moving pictures, A. G. 
Balcom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey, states that “the film is 
the youngest in the family of visual aids and 
by virtue of the motion involved in its repre- 
sentation gives a stamp of reality to the sub- 
ject illustrated that can not be given by other 
means. The film and all that go with it to 
make it function are expensive in comparison 
with other illustrative material, so, as a mat- 
ter of economy, the film should not be used 
when other forms of representation will be 
just as effective.” 

One of the oldest studies in the school, 
geography, was the first to take advantage of 
visual methods. In all geography rooms, 
globes and maps are essential, but the small 
outline map on the pupils desk to be filled in 
by him is of great value, for we are not only 
eye-minded, but motor minded also. 

Very early the geographer introduced the 
picture as an aid in the presentation of his 
subject. But the pictures are as a rule, too 
small for class use. This led to the use of 
the projection lantern. 

The lantern makes possible and profitable 
the use of many maps and graphs as well as 
pictures. For about 50 cents a map may be 
copied into a lantern slide and colored and 
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then thrown on the screen on a scale much 
larger than any printed map obtainable. 

We had hoped to have a report from Prin- 
cipal J. W. Branstator of Central School, 
Astoria on “Teaching Geography by Motion 
Picture.” But under date of Dec. 17, Mr. 
Branstator writes: We are undertaking an ex- 
tensive program of motion pictures but I 
think there are no outstanding features at the 
present to report. 

Under comparison of educational values of 
lantern slides and moving pictures, I shall 
read replies received from three Portland 
principals. These were written in response to 
my request for this information. I have se- 
lected these particular papers because they 
tell so well the typical situation found in most 
of our city schools. 

Copy of letter from Mr. H. M. Barr, Irving- 
ton School. 

“In response to your request for a report on 
the visual education work in my school, per- 
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mit me to say that it has been of a very sketchy 
nature this year. In previous years I have sup- 
plemented the ordinary map and textbook 
work with Keystone Stereographs and Slides, 
motion picture reels, railroad folders, Cham- 
ber of Commerce pamphlets and pictures con- 
tributed by the children. I have also used 
exhibits from different industrial establish- 
ments and souvenirs from distant countries 
borrowed from the homes of our district. 

“We still use the stereoscopes and the fold- 
ers but I have become dissatisfied with the 
quality of the available motion pictures. In 
my opinion the motion pictures used in a 
machine that may be safely stopped at any 
point, has the greatest promise in the visual 
field, but not until pictures are produced ac- 
cording to educational specifications, will that 
promise be realized.” 

(Signed) H. M. Barr. 


The response from the Eliot School is as 
follows: 

“In response to your inquiry as to what we 
are doing with visual education in Eliot 
School, I am writing you very informally so 
that you may make use of it in such manner 
as you see fit. 

“There are two ways of getting into the 
understanding of a child. 


1. Through the eye gate, and there are two 
ways of doing this— 

(a) By introducing the object itself. 
Nothing can be so well taught as 
through actual contact, but this 
cannot often be done. 


(b) By introducing a picture of the 
object. 

2. By a study from the printed page or 
by verbal presentation. 

“By the latter course a very distorted im- 
pression is often gained, much more fre- 
quently than we appreciate, and interest is not 
deep. The first being impracticable it is mani- 
fest that the picture is the wise course to 


pursue. 


The Educational Screen 


“In our school we have been compelled to 
do away entirely with the use of films as the 
cost is so great and we are forbidden to 
charge even a nickel for admission unless 
outside of school hour and also because pu- 
pils and parents alike have no longer any 
enthusiasm in the moving picture. They are 
not looking for information or instruction 
but for entertainment. 

“Personally I believe much more in the 
fixed picture from the slide and this we use 
frequently. 

“Every two or three years I make an ex- 
tended trip abroad, the main purpose in 
which is to take pictures and have them made 
up into slides for my boys and girls. In 1917 
I toured Japan and the Hawaiian Island 
group and have more than 80 slides of these. 
In 1921 I visited New Zealand, Australia and 
several groups of the South Sea Islands and 
have about the same number of them. This 
summer, I did nearly 10,000 miles in old 
Mexico and the South and have about 50 
slides thereof. 

“Our pupils are intensely interested in these 
trips and look forward to the coming of new 
slides with unbounded enthusiasm. We talk 
about them and other things seen and we know 
that their knowledge gained in this way is 
correct and the information is well fixed. 

“I have a small portable screen which may 
be hung on the blackboard in front of the pu- 
pils, the lantern placed on a light stand, the 
shades drawn and in five minutes we are 
ready to give a “picture lesson.” 

“Occasionally we gather the whole school 
in the assembly hall for a more extended les- 
son than those given in the room. 

“Whenever any class reaches some point 
in their work where these slides apply, we 
illuminate the lesson and their understanding 
by their use.” 

(Signed) S. U. Downs. 


Copy of letter from M. A. J. Prideaux of 
Woodstock School. 


“Visual education as I understand it in- 
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cludes the use of the films, the slides and the 
stereograph. Our first work in motion pic- 
tures began some ten years ago. Films for 
instruction and for entertainment have been 
given to both large and small groups and the 
motion picture as an educational device does 
not measure up to our expectations. The 
attitude of mind of a group coming to a mo- 
tion picture is one of entertainment. Now, no 
matter how serious the film may be, the chil- 
dren are at a “show” and “show” psychology 
prevails. 

“We have not found this true regarding 
slides and still pictures. The attitude of the 
children appears different and real educa 
tional work is done especially if views are 
accompanied by comments or lectures. 

“We feel that our best work is done with the 


stereograph. Our pian is as follows: 

Two or three stereoscopes are placed in 
each room. A reference pamphlet based upon 
our present text in geography is in the hands 
of each teacher. A moment’s reference to this 
pamphlet enables the teacher to select the two 
or three, no more, bearing directly upon the 
days assignment. During the study period 
these scopes and graphs pass from one child 
to another thereby socializing the work as 
well as giving the child the benefit of visual 
assistance exactly at the time he needs it, i. e. 
when reading the text. 

“We believe this method superior to our 
former plan of waiting until a certain portion 
of the text has been covered and then using 
an entire period with a score of scopes and 
graphs as a review. This was too big a dose 
to do much good. 

“After two or three graphs a day have been 
studied covering a certain country or section 
or industry, then if the class be given these 
same pictures, 20 or 30, perhaps, from slides, 
a most profitable review is had. 

“And now comes the place for the motion 
picture as we see it. If suitable films having 
real educational value may be obtained, they 
may be used at this point to clench or fix the 
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impressions received in the still-life study.” 
(Signed) A. J. Prideaux 


The Portland school budget for the coming 
year carries an appropriation of $3,500 for 
the purchase of visual aids. The aids will con- 
sist of stereoscopes, stereographs, slides and 
the stereopticons. The aids will be placed in 
platoon schools only. 

The conclusions of the committee may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Greater effort should be made to estab- 
lish means for the training of the senses. 

2. The stereograph intelligently 
used provides a superior means for training 


when 


the eye. 

3. Slides should be used when possible 
as a means of review and co-ordination. 

1. The motion picture film for educa- 
tional purposes is expensive and far from sat- 
isfactory at the present time. 

The Investigating Committee for Visual In- 
struction makes the following recommenda- 
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tions to the Oregon State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

First, the committee recommends to the 
association that wherever visual instruction 
is established as a classroom help in the 
schools of Oregon or wherever it might be so 
established in the future that the schools be 
strongly urged to include maintenance ex- 
pense in the budget the same as other regular 
expenses. 

Second, the committee recommends to the 
association that all schools using visual in- 


The Educational Screen 


struction, and particularly films be urged to 
co-operate with the local picture houses in 
working out suitable educational programs 
as a part of the regular offerings. 

Third, the committee recommends to the 
Association that the state department of edu- 
cation be requested to recognize visual in- 


struction equipment for the schools of Oregon, 


By the Committee 

Mrs. A. E. Watson, Chairman 
Professor Alfred Powers 
Principal Nellie Chapin 


The Fourteenth of the Chronicles of Americ: 
**Dixie’’ 


HIS is the war of the Confederacy seen 
ae, the Southern viewpoint—and pic- 
tured as it was felt throughout the South. 
It is not a chronicle of campaigns and battles 
that the film unfolds, but a conflict between 
the North and the indomitable spirit of the 
South. 

The characters in the story are for the most 
part members of the family of Major Allan, 
living in their beautiful plantation home in 
South Carolina. Their fortunes during the 





The plantation home of the Allan family 
in South Carolina 


war are delineated—not because they were 
any more tragic than the fortunes of many 
others, but simply that they were typical. The 





The idle negroes listen to promises that 
they are to be freed 


departure of the Major and his eldest son, 
along with other men from the neighborhood, 
to join the army of the Confederacy, the ef- 
forts of Mrs. Allan to manage the estate until 
the danger of an advancing army made the 
family’s retreat imperative, the sacrifice and 
labor of the women for the men of Lee’s army, 
finally the leaving of the plantation overseer 
who had been pledged to see that the supplies 
of food were despatched regularly to the army 
of the South, the treachery of the negroes, 
left without the supervision of white people, 
when they hear rumors from a spy that they 
are to be freed, the tragic death on the battle- 
field of the eldest son of the Allans, and fin- 
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ally the departure of the youngest, a boy not 
yet eighteen—all are recounted simply, 
truthfully, and with a genuine human warmth. 

We see through their eyes the losing 
struggle of the South—and the incident at 
Appomattox sums it all up, in the scene be- 
tween General Lee and General Grant, enacted 
exactly as it must have happened. A simple 
ceremony, with the two generals portrayed 
with an accuracy that is startling. The few 
conditions of surrender are written by General 
Grant. Lee reads them deliberately, and utters 
his famous reply, “These will have a very 
happy effect upon my army.” 

There is something very dramatic about 
Lee—the whole tragedy of the South in that 
upright white-haired figure, descending the 
steps of the little house at Appomattox, mount- 
ing his horse and riding silently away, elo- 
quent of its spirit, conquered but never beaten. 

The photography throughout is, as usual, 
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The meeting of Lee and Grant at 
Appomattox 


excellent in quality, but especially delightful 
are the early plantation scenes on the estate 
of the Allans. 

Three reels. Released theatrically by Pathe. 
Non-theatrical distribution by the Yale Uni- 


versity Press. 


School Film Reviews for May 


GEOGRAPHIC 
The New England Home (1 reel) Bird 


-and Son, East Walpole, Mass.—A brief 


glimpse of some of the old homes of New 
England, dating back nearly three centuries, 
forms an interesting introduction to the sub- 
ject. Attention is called to the roofing of 
these houses, which in some cases is made 
from wood that had to be split by hand, for 
only the well-to-do could afford slate. The 
film devotes itself to the subject of a new fire 
proof shingle roofing material, made from a 
felted base. 

Piles of felt are shown in the warehouse; 


the rags are cut into shreds and beaten to a 


pulp, and asphalt is applied to the felt base, 


coating it, after which it is surfaced with 
crushed slate in natural colors. Machines cut 
the piece in the correct size for shingles. 


By much the same process is made a water 


proof floor covering, finished with paint and 
decorated with various designs. 


Quite apart from the main subject of the 
picture, the reviewer was especially interested 
in the view of the old-fashioned waterwheel 
which furnished the first power used in the 
mills along the Neponset River. 

Much of the footage made up of stills in the 
latter part of the reel should be omitted for 
the general audience. They add nothing to the 


subject as they stand. 


Yellowstone National Park (1 reel) 
Ford—Made up of views of the well-known 
features of the Park—its animal life, geysers, 
hot springs and terraces—the reel recom- 
mends itself for school use primarily by vir- 
tue of its animated drawings which illustrate 
the causes of geyser eruptions. The land sur- 
face is indicated, heated rock underground is 
seen to change ground water to steam which 
forces a jet up through a crevice. Old Faith- 
ful and others furnish practical illustrations 


of what happens above ground. 
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The views of the hot springs with their 
terraced deposits are well photographed. 
There are also several fine glimpses of Gold- 
en Gate Highway through the Park. 


Panama Canal (1 reel) Ford—tThe first 
map footage in the reel showing the Canal 
Zone, is a disappointment, for it has colored 
dark the areas of the ocean which should be 
light, and by the time one has corrected his 
first impressions, the map has passed out 
of view. The film has excellent points to 
recommend it, however—the panoramic 
views along the banks of the Rio Chagres, 
the scenes of the docks at both ends of the 
canal, and especially the animated drawings 
in cross-section illustrating the operations 
of the locks and the method of getting a 
boat through to Gatun Lake and down on 
the Pacific side. Several views of large 
ocean vessels in the Canal are shown, and 
the film also devotes some footage to the 
powerful electric locomotives which pull the 
boats through the locks. 

Particularly instructive are the scenes of 
the emergency dams, pivoted parallel to the 
locks, as they are swung into place, the wicket 
girders lowered and the metal plates sliding 
down to form the dam. 

The spillway of Gatun Dam is illustrated 
and the Gailliard Cut is pictured. Views on 
the Panama Railroad following the Canal, 
lead to several scenes in Panama City, its fine 
public buildings and the overhanging bal- 
conies along its narrow streets. 

Native life in the Canal Zone is pictured in 
scenes showing the primitive pounding of 
grain to make coarse meal, and the bamboo 
huts of the natives, thatched with palm leaves. 
The scene of the fruit market is spoiled with 
too much comedy, and the final maps made to 
show the saving of distance in the water route 


from eastern United States to the west coast, 
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would be much better for teaching if the two 
routes did not appear simultaneously. 
Contains some excellent material for teach- 


ing. 


Where Rails End 
(2 reels) 


{tlas Educational Film Co. 


HE extremely entertaining answer to the 
yen of where to go for one’s summer 
vacation is furnished by this film travelogue 
of the tour by rail as far as Lander, Wyo., 
(where rails end) and then by stage through 
the Teton Mountain route to Yellowstone. 
Map animation shows the route to be fol- 
lowed. 

The real fun begins at Lander, where the 
passengers alighting from the train are intro- 
duced immediately to the west. A rodeo and 
a wild west Fourth of July celebration are suf- 
ficient evidence that they have “arrived.” 

Starting from Lander, the scenery becomes 
the chief interest, and the film fully lives up 
to the possibilities of the Wind River country 
and the picturesque badlands. 

Ranch life is glimpsed in the stopping 
places along the way. 

Crossing the Continental Divide furnishes 
a novel bit, and views of the various mountain 
lakes, the Snake River, Buffalo Falls, the 
range of the Tetons, and the Jackson Hole 
country are a joy to look at, and a powerful 
incentive indeed to view the actual scenes at 
first hand. Yellowstone is approached at its 
southern end, and the tour is complete. 

These two reels are but a part of the pro- 
duction. The whole series of seven reels— 
which may readily be shown in two-reel units, 
if desired—constitutes a very complete and 
finely detailed picturization of this wonder- 
ful corner of our country. 


Produced for the Chicago and Northwest- 


ern Railway. 
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Now Ready; 


35 W. 45th St. 





Interesting, Instructive, Comprehensive 


THE WORLD’S FOOD 


A Series of Unusual Motion Pictures 


1. The Kindly Fruits of the Earth 
2. From Hoof to Market 
3. America’s Granary 


In Preparation; Dairy Products, Poultry and Fish. 
another series on Clothing, Housing, Transportation 
the History of Communication, Etc. 


Illustrative of the fine and broad character of Pathe motion pictures adapted 
to School and Non Theatrical use. 


Write for catalog and full information 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


In addition there will be 


New York 








“The Spirit of Lafayette” 
(6 reels) 
Y PARALLELING the story of Lafay- 
ette with that of a typical American 
soldier in the World War, this picture shows 
how the spirit of Lafayette, his love of liberty, 
has carried on through the years since he aid- 
ed United States to win the fight for in 
dependence. 

The story opens with the celebration of 
Armistice Day in New York. Among the 
parading soldiers is Captain Stanton, who 
has lost an arm in battle. His happy reunion 
with his wife, his daughter Dorothy and his 
father forms the background for the story of 
Lafayette, which Grandpa Stanton relates to 
Dorothy. Lafayette’s love and his marriage 
to Adrienne, daughter of the Duc d’Ayen, 
Adrienne’s heroism when Lafayette decides 
to sail to America, defying his king to fight 
for the cause of liberty, how he is wounded 
and saved by the kindness of General Clinton 


Please Say You Saw the Advertise: 


of the British forces:—these incidents are 
duplicated by the bravery of Mrs. Stanton 
when the captain leaves for France, his being 
wounded while saving a comrade. With 
fidelity to detail, the story tells of Lafayette’s 
imprisonment, his escape with the aid of 
Major Huger’s son, at whose home he had 
first stayed in America, his recapture, how 
his wife joined him in prison, and his final 
release at the instance of Napoleon. 

The settings, costumes and historical legend 
are splendidly and authentically reproduced 


‘om 





FOR SALE: Sept Motion Picture 
Camera, new, slightly shop worn, 
has been used for demonstration pur- 
poses only. Retail price $150.00, will 
sacrifice to close estate at $100.00 
cash. R. L. Walker, Administrator, 
523 Joseph Mack Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF 
LAFAYETTE” 


Now ready for release 


This magnificent historical 
photodrama presents an in- 
teresting & absorbing story 
of the Life of Lafayette 


AUTHENTIC 
IN EVERY DETAIL 


Full Particulars sent upon request 


MONOGRAM PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


512 Fifth Ave. New York 











throughout. Distributed by Monogram Pic- 
tures Corporation, New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Electricity in the Motor Car (1 reel) 
North East Electric Company, Rochester, N. 
Y.—A condensed version of the 6-reel produc- 
tion previously reviewed in these pages. It 
omits, necessarily, some of the more technical 
portions of the longer films, but retains the 
essential idea: to show the importance to any 
car of its electrical system. 

It will be of interest to any motorist to see 
the action of the generator, and its workings 
in animated drawings, the starting motor 
showing especially well in close-up when ac- 
tually engaging the engine, and the opera- 
tion of the combined starter and generator. 
Animation again demonstrates how the gas is 
exploded by the electrical current jumping 
across the spark plug gap, and animation il- 
lustrates excellently the workings of the 
cylinders, which must be fired in the right or- 
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der—which becomes the business of the 
distributor. 

The reel is plentifully supplied with en- 
tertaining views of the latest types of motor 
vehicles—from the most up-to-date models 
of city bus and speed motor boat, to the tract- 
or and its log train in the winter woods—all 
of which illustrate the fact that the speed and 
usefulness of any car are directly dependent 
upon its electrical system. 

The reel as it stands is good education, 
simply and attractively presented, for anyone 
who owns or drives a car. 


HE Boston Post has been responsible for 

a series of films setting forth some of the 
industries of New England in motion pictures 
—some of the separate subjects from which 
are here noted. They may be secured from 
the owner, or from the National Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, Medford, Mass. 


Your Hat and Mine (1 reel) Crofut and 
Knapp Co., New York City—The film is 
authority for the statement, easily credited, 
that the first hat in America was finished in a 
New England village—and the industry has 
centered in that section ever since. The pic- 
ture shows the processes which transform fur 
into the finished hat—how the fur is shaved 
from the pelt, sorted, washed, weighed, and 
the hat formed on the cone, shrunk to proper 
size and colored in a huge vat, after which the 
rough hat is shaved, properly stretched, 
steamed and shaped, blocked and _ ironed. 
The making of velour hats illustrates some of 
the processes through which fine hats must 
pass. Hat trimmings are printed, and girls 
trim each hat, putting in linings, and leather 
bands, and sewing on binding finish and 
bands. Final pressing over block forms pre- 
pares the hat for packing and shipping. 


Bray Magazine (1 reel)—lIn a recent 
issue occurs a considerable section on “Lum- 
berjacks in the Maine Woods” which is splen-. 
did material on lumbering as it is done in that 
section. Felling logs in winter, loading the 
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log train on runners which the steam tractor 
hauls through the forest to the river bank 
while the snow lasts. When melting snows 
flood the streams, the lumberjacks roll the 
logs from the huge piles and: set them off on 
their journey down stream. A log jam is well 
photographed, and the film shows it dyna- 
mited to open a channel. 

The lumberjacks reveal their skill in bal- 
ancing themselves on logs floating down 
through rapids, and several views of the 
travelling field kitchens suggest the manner 
in which their supply is furnished. 





The remainder of the reel—several short 
bits—may be ignored for instructional pur- 
poses. 

Harvesters of the Deep (1 reel) Nation- 
al Motion Picture Bureau—Instructive indeed 
is this picture of Gloucester fishermen, plying 
their ancient trade on the New England banks. 
The city of Gloucester itself, founded seven 
years before Boston, and recently celebrating 
its 300th anniversary, is chiefly interesting 
today, as in former times, for its fishing 
smacks along the water front, their sails 
hoisted and making their way out to sea. 

The picture follows them to the ocean—first 
calling for ice and bait. The fishing banks 
are reached, and the trawl lines made ready 
with bait for the cod. Loading the dory, the 
men set out for “a trip of fish,” and the trawl 
anchor is cast—half a mile of it sinking to 
the banks below. Then several hours later, 
excellent views of the pulling in of the trawl 
and taking off the cod, pitching them on board 
the mother ship, and heading back to Glou- 
cester where the fish are put on the cutting 
tables and shown in excellent views as they 
are dried on the “flakes,” the drying racks out 
of doors. Bones are removed by hand, and the 
fish cut, weighed and packed in one-pound 
packages. 

A brief section at the end tells the story of 
the preparation of cod-fish cakes—but for in- 
structional purposes (for which the rest of 
the reel is admirably suited) this last could 
be omitted. 
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V isual instruction with- 
out slides or films. 
Instant screen pictures 
from postcards,text-books, 
photographs, charts, etc., 
in color or plain, in any 
class-room, day-lighted or 
dark, the Trans-Lux way. 


Announcement 


IS MADE OF 


New Model ‘‘B”’ Trans-Lux 
Opaque Projector, just out, 


FEATURING 
I. Extreme portability; weight: 22 lbs. 
II. Any lighting circuit, 110-volt. 


III. Ample illumination, on No.1 Trans-Lux 
ocreen. 


IV. Abundant screen picture illumination 
and room ventilation. 


V. Efficient self-cooling system. 
VI. Any material; holder, new design. 
VII. Cost—within reach of all. 


Inquiries by mail and telephone invited 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT 
PICTURE SCREEN, INC. 
36 West 44th Street, New York 


Manufacturers 

TRANS Lux of appliances of 

7 the most mod- 

ern type for use 

in visual instruction, entertainment, publicity, 
etc. 


CUT AND MAIL TO-DAY 


Edu. Screen 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Ine. 
36 West 44th St., New York 


Send me complete illustrated folder 
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VICTOR Portable 


STEREOPTICON Projection Excellence ~ 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


victor Animajograph Co. 
125 Victor Bidg.. 
Davenport. 
lowa. 

















Used and New Motion Picture PROJECTORS 


and CAMERAS. Save big money. 
Send for my Catalog and Bargain List. FREE 
Write your needs. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 




















Gridiron Glory (1 reel) Pathe—A Grantland 
Rice Sportlight, which is heartily recommended for 
any High School or College program—dealing as it 
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does with the greatest of school sports, demonstrated 
by some of the foremost teams in the country. 

The teaching of the fundamentals of the game to 
squads in training, the use of the tackling dummy, 
the training through which field runners must go, 
the practice of the flying tackle, the drill in inter- 
ference and line charging, the perfecting of the for- 
ward pass, punting,—these scenes will give the spec- 
tator a real insight into what football training really 
involves, and to those who play the game, will be 
no less interesting. 

Some well-known football teams are shown in 
action, beginning with views of the tremendous 
crowds in the Yale Bowl for the Army game; and 
many views of “great moments of great games” played 
by various eastern teams, complete the reel. 

Slow-motion photography contributes much, by 
slowing up the action so that the ball can easily be 
followed in some of the more intricate plays. 

A thoroughly admirable sport subject—one of the 


best of an excellent series. 


Among the Producers 


Contributions from the Fretp 


Riding the Ridge of the Rockies 


MADELINE 


“I know a western valley where the sun 
Looks down in benediction all the day; 
Where laughing streams through smiling meadows 
run— 
Cool waters where the speckled fishes play! 


“Where pine-clad hills on every side reach up 
To kiss the wonder of the skies above 
And in the jade-green circle of their cup 
Inclose a world of happiness and love.” 
“Bitterroot Bill” 


lr IS out there “where rails end and trails 

begin.” It is out in the heart of old Old 

West,—the West of Bonneville, of Fre- 
mont, of Lewis and Clark. It is the West, 
little changed upon the surface during the 
countless ages it has stretched its vastness 
over rolling plains and up rambling peaks to 
the crest of the Great Divide. It is the West 
which beckons and calls the traveler who 
seeks the mountains and the valleys, the rug- 
ged glory of the out-of-doors, its primitive 
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Woops 
grandure broken only here and there by a 
touch of civilization, where a rude corral and 
rambling house of pine logs mark a habita- 
tion; marked by modernity, only in the thriv- 
ing little towns where comfortable lodgings 
and western hospitality await the guest; 
touched by eastern progress, in the creamy 
ribbon of Rocky Mountain highway that takes 
up its course at the end of the railroad and 
leads the traveler upward and onward to the 
very crest of the Rockies. 

And, “where rails end and trails begin” is 
Lander, Wyoming. This is the Southern or 
Lander entrance to Yellowstone Park. This 
is the route which prepares the traveler for 
the wonders of the national playground by 
steeping him in the atmosphere, the grandure 
and charm of the historic West. To miss this 
route is to miss the rising action of the play 
and know only the smashing climax. Other 
routes lead the traveler directly by train into 
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Gratiot Point Near the Summit of Big Game Ridge Commanding a View of Three 
States (Wyoming, Idaho and Montana) Jackson Hole and all of Yellowstone Park 


the park; the Lander route is by the North- 
western railroad to Lander, thence by huge, 
mountain-geared motor busses, with stops at 
rustic lodges, over two hundred miles of 
glorious western country to the southern gate 
of Yellowstone. 

Knowing the west only for its Yellowstone 
is like knowing Wagner only for his “Tann- 
hauser” with its almost mechanical rhythm, 
its obvious harmony and color scheme, but 
missing the subtle charm, quaint loveliness, 
gripping beauty of “Die Walkure.” 

Why miss all that is to be seen, heard, felt, 
the heart of the Old West? 


upon the high point of the 


in penetrating 
Why crash in 
drama, missing the introduction which steeps 
the spectator in the atmosphere essential to 
the complete appreciation and enjoyment of 
the piece? 

The wiser traveler, gliding over the rails, 
through prairie vastness, girthed by the rug 
ged outline of the mountainous horizon, will 
lose himself gradually in the Old West. As 
the East slips behind, across the dusty green 


and shadowy purple of the sage, can be seen, 


perhaps, a lone herdsman with his mount. 
is a 
shambling old frontier settlement squatting 


Springing up out of the wilderness 
in the sun, or here and there a rawly new oil 
town, close by huge storage tanks rising from 
the inky blackness of the shining pools of 
overflow. 


\ ISS WOODS, who is director of pub- 
i: licity for the Atlas Educational Film 
Co., spent 





several months last summer in 
which she 
Although the particular aim of the 
expedition was the production of another 
Atlas film, “Where Rails End,” Miss 
Woods found time to catch and absorb the 
charm of the life and landscape being 
celluloid. And she has 


written it down for this magazine in such 


the western wonderland of 


writes 


pictured on the 


form as will certainly interest our readers. 
We suggest that all readers planning to 
show this Atlas film keep this article for 





re-reading in connection with the picture. 


It will surely 


add to the enjoyment and 
(We understand 
are seven of these reels, but two 


appreciation of the reels. 
that there 


or more may be used as desired.) 
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Then, over Powder River, seeming to sing 
“Let ’er buck,” the brave refrain known 
*round and ’round the world; then to the foot 
of the Wind river range. And there, nestling 
in the shadows of the fir-clad peaks, is the 
bustling little town of Lander, in Fremont 
county which, in itself, is larger than the state 
of Ohio, but only sparsely populated. 

Here the rails are left behind. Here a 
modern, comfortable hotel has taken the place 
of the crude hostlery of covered wagon days. 
Now auto tracks supplant the jagged marks 
of ammunition trucks that once creaked along 
the dusty trails to old Fort Washakie, a mile 
or two from town. But the cowboy and the 
cowgirl, their quaint regalia contrasting pic- 
turesquely with the New York gowns of the 
few townsmen, are there to lend western 
atmosphere. Meeting the train is still an 
event of the day. 





aa % =e 


The Diamond. Hitch 





The traveler is loathe to be on his way from 
Lander, for here there are sights to be seen. 
For instance, the Sinks, where a mountain 
stream disappears in the heart of the Wind 
river range, emerging quietly in another 
mountain more than a mile distant; the 
national forests; the sulphur springs; the 
Indian schools and many other interesting 
spots. 
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But with the trails calling and the motor 
busses waiting, the traveler is soon on his way, 
riding over the smooth, wide road which leads 
out of Lander towards Yellowstone Park. 

There is a pause on the Shoshone reserva- 
tion at old Fort Washakie. Perhaps one stops 
a moment at the ancient Indian burying 
ground, with its bedsteads over the graves to 
make a comfortable resting place for the fal- 
len braves. If one is fortunate, he may 
glimpse the Sun Dance, the religious rite of 
the Indian, still performed, upon occasion, at 
the meeting place near the Fort. 

Then, across hundreds of acres of reserva- 
tion, over bounding, singing Wind river; 
through the red canyons, their walls rising to- 
wards a flawless sky of warm blue flecked in 
downy white. The plains are covered with 
royal blue larkspur, waxy white narcissus and 
the delicate pink of the mountain rose. Out 
of the crimson red and glistening bronze and 
gold of the canyon to the plains again, with 
the hills, made black with a dense growth of 
mountain fir, rising sharply on either side. 
Here the ground is mottled with the crimson 





Six Beauties—Count ’em! 


of the Indian’s Paint Brush, the national 
Flower of Wyoming. “Dark and Bloody 
Ground” the motor of the bus seems to mur- 
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TEACH WITH 


THE S. V. E. FILM STEREOPTICON AND q 


ICTUROLSs: 
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The Most Convenient Visual Aid Ever Invented 
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AND SAVE 








90°7, of the Cost 
| 98°7, of the Space 
99% of the Weight 
| of old style stereop- Picturols and Case 
| ticon material. 
The S. V. E. Picturol Lantern 
A PICTUROL weighs only half an ounce, but con- 
HT tains as many pictures as a whole set of glass stereop- 
i ticon slides, and costs about one-tenth as much. 
i VTEMTLWTU MMU MGU ALA ALULUUALSUALULACOLALAL OULU ALALAA LUC OUGC GLAUCOMA SCAU ALCO GLAU OCOGLAUUL GUS AU PLO GUGUUULLUCGUSU VLU 
| YOUR MONEY GOES TEN TIMES AS FAR WITH PICTUROLS! 
WEEE eee 
1] 
| Send for a Catalogue 
We also rent and sell motion picture Schoolfilms | 
Hy 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Here It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 257) 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


(See advertisement on page 262) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on pages 288-289) 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on Back Cover) 


International Harvester Co. 


606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 261) 


Monogram Pictures Corporation 
512 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 311) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 4Ist St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Aeme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 260) 


Bass Camera Co. 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 314) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on pages 288-289) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St., New York City 


Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 
110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 
(See advertisement on page 301) 


A. J. Nystrom & Co, 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Springfield, Mass. 


Ohio Teacher’s Bureau 
71 State St., Columbus, O. 


See advertisement on page 300) 


The Palmer Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


(See advertisement on page 307) 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Raven Screen Corporation 


345 West 39th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 305) 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th St., New York City 


See advertisement on page 313) 


SLIDES 
Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, Iowa 


(See advertisement on page 314) 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 319) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on pages 288-289) 
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Society For Visual Education 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on page 317) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736, S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Spencer Lens Co., 
(See advertisement on page 258) 


Davenport, lowa 
on page 314) 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


(See advertisement 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 


(See page 303) 


advertisement on 





But, suddenly the 
wilderness is broken by habitation and the 


mur, over and over again. 


traveler sharply comes back to earth once 
Here Welty Du 


Boise, its rustic gates, just off chummy little 


is Inn in_ historic 


more. 


Horse Creek standing open, with promise of 
good food and plenty of it just within. 


If one should care to pause in the rustic 








Compact and Per 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Meadville, Pa. 
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cabins, there is plenty of hunting,—if the 

and fishing, always, of 
the best kind for the streams are filled with 
ramy From Du Boise, trails through 
unblazed country, stretching for thousands of 
miles lure the pleasure-seeker, and mountain 


time of year permits; 


trout. 


ponies patiently await the pleasure of the 
cuest. 

But if the journey is to continue, one re- 
turns to the bus and away, upward and ever 
onward, the highway leads until the Pinnacles 
are sighted, their cathedral peaks covered with 
perpetual snow. They form a guard of the 
roadway which leads to Diamond G ranch. 
Here is one of the typical “Dude” ranches, 
for everyone not of the West is a “dude”, and 
he who houses them is a “dude-wrangler.” 

At the 
sapphire depths of Brooks Lake, there are 
cabins for all who care to stay, and a corral 


Diamond G, which overlooks the 


filled with two hundred horses,—one for any 
amateur horseman or experienced equestrian. 
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MICRO-PROJECTOR 


With either a 
Mazda Unit or 
an Automatic- 
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Many there are who, by pre-arrangement or 
sudden decision, announce that this is their 
journey’s end, for the Diamond G offers 
numerous enticements. For instance, the fish- 
ing trips to seven permanent, over-night 
camps, which take the angler right into the 
Park; the boy’s pack trip, also leading to the 
Park and requiring seven days; the hunting 
trip into the big game country for elk, deer 
and bear; or the fishing in the hundred and 
one lakes and creeks or mountain rivers near 
Brooks Lake, and the other out-door sports 
afforded right at the Diamond G. 

But, if the journey goes on, the road leads 
upward to the Continental Divide, where, at 
9,568 feet above the sea, the waters of the 
streams separate, one tributary seeking and 
ultimately finding the Atlantic and the other 
the Pacific and the Gulf. 

Thence, through a myriad flowers and 
foliage, a maze of sunshine and a riot of color 
that is the unsolved problem of the greatest 
artist, the road leads on to the grandest sight 
of all, the mighty Tetons and Mt. Moran, 
their ragged silhouette becoming real as their 
snow capped peaks are distinctly sighted 
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through the mauve haze. Along the banks of 
Jackson Lake, where the Tetons meet their 
reflected glory, is Jackson Lake Lodge, the last 
pause before the traveler, early next morning, 
is carried on to the Park. 

Here, more horseback riding, more urge to 
remain and drink in the wonders of the place, 
There is Jenny Lake and there is the historic 
Jackson Hole country to be visited, the Mor- 
mon settlements and the frontier town of Jack- 
son about which volumes have been written 
but whose legends will never be exhausted. 

Morning comes and with it the Park busses 
which bear the traveler along pine-guarded 
highways, the coarse black lace of their 
foliage rustling in the sun-warmed breeze. A 
few miles of added grandure, with a glimpse 
through the undergrowth of a frisky bear or 
shy moose, and the park gate is reached. 

There, steeped in the historic atmosphere, 
rugged grandure and invigorating glory of 
the Old West the travelers enters to witness 
the climax of this drama of primitive Nature, 
and trails lead onward, ever onward to new 


sights of soul-stirring wonder. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUG. 24, 1912, 


of The Educational Screen, published every month except July 
and August, at Chicago, Illinois, for April Ist, 1925. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of The Educational Screen and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. : 

Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Managing Editor, A. P. Hollis, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Business Managers, None with that title. 

2. That the owners are 

Herbert E. Slaught, President, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Frederick J. Lane, Treasurer, 5323 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, 


Tl. 


Marie E. Goodenough, 10553 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nelson L. Greene, Secretary, 5704 Harper Ave., Chicago, lll. 
Joseph J. Weber, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Dudley G. Hays, 1641 Estes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are none, 
so state.) There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holders appear upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not suppear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a/capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or the securities than 
as so stated by him. 

NELSON L. GREENE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of April, 1925. 
[SEAL] MABEL GRANT. 
(My commission expires August 28, 1926.) 




















GEOGRAPHY 
| TEACHERS 


Have You Ever Read the 
Journal of Geography 


the magazine devoted to 








Geography Teaching methods? 


If not, you have a pleasant surprise awaiting you. 
For as thousands of teachers of geography will testi- 
fy, the Journal of Geography is quite the most in- 
teresting and helpful Geography Teaching magazine 
published. It is enough to say of the Journal that 
its editors combine scholarliness with practical ex- 
perience and enthusiasm. Ask any geography teach- 


er or write us for a complimentary sample copy: 
K 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Publishers 


. 


2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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kor photographic quality 
plus safety — 


EASTMAN 
SAFETY FILM 


The safety problem that the 
volunteer operator and the unen- 
closed machine involve is solved 
when you know the picture ts print- 
ed on safety stock. 


A glance in the film margin is 
all the reassurance you need—if 
the glance shows you the identi- 
fication “Eastman’’ “Kodak” 
“Safety” “Film.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















